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Newsgqrams 


THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


As the sands of 1936 run out the first phase of 
the New Deal epoch in Federal Government ap- 
proaches its end. 

Uncle Sam’s News Reel (Page Eleven) picks 
up in review the passing Government year 
catching the kaleidoscopic play of manifold ac- 
tivities and developments that have made the 
year a significant one in American history. 

Now in the holiday lull, as business steadily 
climbs the recovery hill, some observers acclaim 
the dawn of a new political “era of good feel- 
ing” while others see a mere armistice before 
the din of battle breaks out again in January on 
Capitol Hill when Congress reassembles and 
the second Roosevelt term is launched. 

What road will the government take in the 
new year? That is a question that no one can 
answer with any degree of certainty. But 
straws in the wind show certain things the 
President is likely to stand for as he faces the 
new Congress. See the “Tomorrow” column 
elsewhere on this page. 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 

Government looks to private business and in- 
dustry to give employment in the new year to a 
large portion of the millions who are still de- 
pendent on public relief. What are the pros- 
pects for the continued improvement in busi- 
ness necessary to make this possible? How is in- 
dustrial activity likely to be influenced by gov- 
ernment action? Read “The Trend of Amer- 
ican Bysiness” on Page, Twelve. 

Economists agree that the purchasing power 
of the people will be about seven billion dollars 
greater next year than it was this year through 
an increase in the national wealth. (See article 
and pictogram elsewhere on this page.) In- 
creased consumption means increased produc- 
tion... To, what extent, then, is this prospective 


industrial expansion likely to be reflected in” 


jobs for those now dependent on the govern- 
ment for livelihood? Special article on Page 
Three. 
THE NEW YEAR IN INDUSTRY 

Pausing for a brief moment on the threshhold 
of the new year, Industry takes stock of itself, 
searches its past accomplishments and attempts 
to forecast the role it will play in the national 
scene during the coming year. Spokesmen for 
key industries answer in their own way and 
words “What's ahead for America’s Business?” 
See “The Question of the Week” on Page Two. 


What is regarded by some observers as the 
most important event in the relations between 
labor and employers in the last two years took 
place a few days ago. This event and its sig- 
nificance are explained in article on Page Five. 


Another step along the pathway of managed 
currency is taken by government financial au- 
thorities as they adopt a method to prevent im- 
ports and exports of gold from adversely af- 
fecting the nation’s credit structure. Hereafter 
gold will be paid for with borrowed money in- 
stead of gold certificates. Just what that means 
to the Government is explained in “The Finance 
Week” on Page Fourteen. 


The Inter-American Peace Conference ends. 
- . « The Cuban Legislature ousts President 
Gomez. ... The Supreme Court upholds the 
President’s power to embargo arms’ shipments. 
... The great naval race is about to begin. ... 
These are important developments affecting 
our international relations, described and inter- 
preted in “The Tide of World Affairs” on Page 
Eight. 

THE MILLIONS OF PENSION ACCOUNTS 

The deadline nears for filing of applications 
for old-age pension account numbers and for 
States to adopt unemployment insurance laws 
by which they can benefit from the Federal So- 
cial Security Act. More than twenty-two mil- 
lion persons have filed applications for the for- 
mer; twenty-nine States have qualified for the 
latter. See article on Page Eleven. 


Six of the President’s grand children hung 
their stockings on the mantel in the President’s 
bed room this year. It was a gay Christmas at 
the White House as it always is in every home 
where there are children and health. Read the 
colorful story of the yuletide in the Executive 
Mansion in “The President’s Week” on Page 
Six. 

Jackson Day, annual festival date for Demo- 
crats, will be with us again soon after New 
Year’s, and a little later the Jacksonian motif 
is going to be emphasized in decorations and 
spirit of the Roosevelt inauguration ceremonies. 
How do President Jackson's political ideas and 
philosophy harmonize with those of the New 
Deal? “Old Hickory” speaks for himself in 
answer to this question on Page Fourteen. 
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America’s Capacity to Consume in 1937; 
Ability to Buy Within 5 Per Cent of 1929 


prosperous ’twenties is ahead for 1937. 
Purchasing power or America’s ca- 
pacity to consume next year, according to es- 
timates based on the best available current data 
from governmental sources, will be within 5 
per cent of what it was in 1929. 

Both consumer goods such as textiles and 
durable goods such as machinery will be needed 
in quantities equal and in some instances sur- 
passing the amounts used in 1929. 

National income next year, as shown in the 
pictogram above, is forecast at sixty-eight bil- 
lion dollars next year. That compares with an 
estimated income of sixty-one billions this year 
and fifty-three and a half billions in 1935. These 
figures in percentages represent a gain of 11 
per cent in prosperity next year as compared 
with 1936, or slightly less than the increase of 
14 per cent for 1936 as compared with 1935 and 
more than the 7 per cent gain for 1935 as com- 
pared with 1934. 


INCREASING BUYING POWER 

Just how is the comparison made* 

Dollar income for next year is more than 5 
per cent below the dollar income for 1929. But 
government economists estimate that the price 
level next year will be 10 per cent less than in 
1929. When this is taken into account the pros- 
pective income for next year has a buying power 
within 5 per cent of that of the 1929 income. 

What does the increase mean in terms of 
America’s capacity to consume industrial prod- 
ucts? What production advances may be ex- 
pected ? 

Consensus of opinion of a large number of 
Government economists on the basis of present 
trends is as follows: 

First, consumer goods industries which are 
reported in the indexes of the Federal Reserve 
Board— 

Tobacco products are being manufactured 
this year at new production highs. However, 
if the ratio of increase of the last few years 
is continued in 1937 an expansion of from 5 to 7 
per cent is likely. 

Shoe and leather goods production also is at 
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per cent is probable. 

Textile production is difficult to forecast. 
Since output has been at high levels it is pos- 
sible there might be a slump next year. How- 
ever, a gain in production of about the same 
proportion as that shown for shoe and leather 
goods is quite probable. 

Meat packers will have a one-sixth smaller 
amount of meat for sale next year. Livestock 
have been marketed in excessive numbers this 
year because of the drought and it is unlikely 
production can be restricted in 1937. 

Second, durable goods industries— 

Iron and steel production will show an in- 
crease of 20 per cent, bringing output above 
1929 levels. 

Automobile production may increase 10 per 
cent. 

Minerals production may show a gain of 
from 8 to 10 per cent, with the greatest in- 
crease probable in production of iron ore. 

Lumber, plate glass, coke, cement and other 
durable manufactures will show an increase of 
about 20 per cent. 

All manufacturing activity will be one- 
seventh greater than this year or near 1929. 

Construction will be 25 per cent above levels 
this year but still considerably below levels of 
1929. New housing and some lines of factory 
construction and modernization are expected to 
show good gains. 

FACTORS IN INCOME RISE 

What factors are counted upon to continue 
the rise in national income? 

Major factors are pointed out as: 

The huge demand for replacement of machin- 
ery and other durable goods. One estimate 
shows that from 16 to 20 million additional 
workers would be needed for one year to make 
up the deficiency in durable goods which ac- 
cumulated during the depression. 

Increased foreign demand. European rearm- 
ament programs are requiring additional mate- 
rials and the danger of war is causing advance 
buying to increase stocks of both industrial and 
agricultural products. 


Easy credit. Money now is available at one 
of the lowest rates on record and bankers and 
borrowers alike are showing greater willingness 
to risk new ventures. 

Certain retarding factors are described: 

Tax payments will be heavier and require- 
ments of the Social Security Act will force mil- 
lions of workers to lay aside part of their wages 
to pay for future old-age pensions and for un- 
employment compensation. 

Shortages of skilled labor may develop in 
some lines, particularly in building construction 
which has been among the most laggard of 
industries. 

Government borrowing to finance public 
works and relief will stop. Funds available 
from Social Security Act collections and from 
general taxation are expected to eliminate need 
for further borrowing. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF RECOVERY 

Also, dangers in the recovery prospect are 
pointed out: 

Speculative buying for inventories, with the 
resultant spiral of price increases and over- 
stocking, may lead to another slump while in- 
ventories are reduced. 

Strikes and other labor troubles may tie up 
key industries. For example, a real show-down 
in either the automobile or steel industries 
might so retard production in those industries 
and in the hundreds of subsidiary industries 
that production for the entire year might be 
prevented from reaching the levels indicated. 

Will the increased prosperity end the unem- 
ployment problem ? 

While manufacturing, both of durable and 
non-durable goods is expected to employ nearly 
as many workers as in 1929, construction will 
remain below normal. Also, technical progress 
has reduced the number of workers needed in 
some industries. 

Still another reason why near-restoration of 
1929 levels of consumption will not end the un- 
employment problem is the increase in the num- 
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ber of gainful workers. It is estimated that 
because of population growth there now are 
four million more gainful workers than in 1929. 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


Labor troubles are likely to loom Jarger and 
Jarger in the national picture from now on, 
Maneuvers of John L. Lewis’ CIO will hold at- 
tention in days just ahead. 


New labor groups are determined to cash in 
on the election before the political debt is for- 
gotten and before the Supreme Court passes on 
validity of the National Labor Relations Act. 
Their strategy calls for following the procedure 
set by the NLRB which has had congressional 
and presidential approval but which many em- 
ployers are not yet ready to accept. 


This means that question of acceptance or re- 
jection of demands for collective bargaining 
will be put squarely up to managers of corpora- 
tions. Then if strike ensues as result of rejec- 
tion labor laders would seek to put onus on em- 
ployers for not following procedure laid down 
in National Labor Relations law. 


STRATEGY OF LABOR UNIONS 


Labor leaders say that with membership of 15 
to 25 per cent of workers in a plant they can tie 
up operations. They claim to control a larger 
percentage than that in both the automobile and 
steel industries. 


New White House attitude—unlike that of 
NRA days—is to remain aloof from Jabor squab- 
bles except in extreme cases. But labor will 
count heavily on friendly officials in Washing- 
ton, in State capitals, in county seats and in city 
governments. 


A further attempt to break through Jines of 
resistance to collective bargaining will be rece 
ognized in efforts by labor to secure an amend- 
ment to the Walsh-Healey Act. Object will be 
to have a collective bargaining clause inserted 
as a condition that must be met to secure gov- 
ernment contracts. Also will seek to lower min- 
imum amount of each contract to which law sup- 
plies from $10,000 to $2,000. 


As he faces Congress President Roosevelt 
may be expected to stand firm for these things: 
1.—Continuance of power to provide the na- 
tion with a managed currency instead of a gold 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 


President, General Motors Corporation 


answers: 


I:OTHER year passes, adding that much more to 
man’s storehouse of knowledge and experience. 
Eccnomie recovery has continued throughout the 
year with a constantly widening base. It should be 
considered an accomplished fact. That must be 
recognized by all. 

Now we pass to another problem that challenges 
our ability, experience and imagination and de- 
mands the most intelligent cooperation of all con- 
cerned—the problem of injecting into our national 
economy a greater measure of stability. To the de- 
gree that we approach that objective not only do 
we make a most important contiibution to the so- 
cial and material progress of our people, but at 
the same time we strengthen the toundations upon 
which our American institutions are built. 

I believe 1937 will see a continuing of the national 
processes of recovery with a further widening of 
its base. Many important economic forces are in 
that general direction. On the other hand there are 
also important influences to the contrary. Among 
these industrial strife is certain to exert a negative 
effect, and rapidly ascending prices also. 

The year 1937 ought to be better than 1936. All 
things considered I believe it will be somewhat bet- 
ter. 





Walter S. Tower 


Executive Secretary, American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 


answers: La lite- 6 9 


| MPROVEMENT in the steel industry during 1936 

lifted production to the largest total since 1929, 
while number of employes and wage rates reached 
the highest points in the industry’s history. Steel 
company earnings did not increase in proportion to 
the expansion in activities, the indicated total for 
the year falling below that for 1930, although out- 
put was larger by a wide margin. 

Production of steel ingots for the year is esti- 
mated at 47,700,000 tons, compared with 33,900,000 
tons in 1935. This total made 1936 the third larg- 
est year in steel production, being exceeded only 
in 1928 and 1929. The 1929 peak was 54,900,000 
tons. 

Steel mill activities steadily advanced through- 
out the year. The operating rate for the first 
quarter was close to 55 per cent of capacity. Dur- 
ing the third quarter, contrary to traditional sea- 
sonal tendencies and general expectations, the 
rate rose to 72 per cent, moving up to 78 per cent in 
the final quarter. 

Production of lighter steel products, such as sheet 
and strip steel, continued at a high rate during 
1936, reflecting the large volume of automobile pro- 
duction and activity in other lines manufacturing 
consumer goods. Meanwhile, for the first time 
since the depression started, there was a notable 
expansion in demand for heavy products such as 
shapes, rails, railroad car material and pipe. 

Increasing output of these materials brought a 
better balance in the use of steel mill capacity. 
Production of these heavy lines, however, continues 
both actually and relatively to lag behind the out- 
put of lighter material. 


HIGH TIDE OF EMPLOYMENT 

At the start of 1936 the number of employes in 
the industry was 454,000, while the October total 
had reached 531,000—the nighest ever recorded and 
nearly 15 per cent over the number employed in 
1929. 

The year was marked by improvement in the 
position and earning power of workers in the in- 
dustry. Many employers granted vacations with 
pay to wage earners and aiso established the gen- 
eral practice of paying time and a half for work 
over eight hours a day or six days a week. 

In November, wage advances averaging about 10 
per cent, were put into effect throughout the in- 
dustry. This represented an addition of approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 annually to the payrolls in the 
industry. As a result the aggregate payroll of the 
industry is now at the annual rate of $936,0C0.000. 

The basic rate for wage earners in the industry 
has been increased neariy 60 per cent since 1932 
With the latest increase it stands 19 per cent above 
the 1929 level and is the highest ever received by 
steel workers. The average hourly earnings of wage 
earners in the industry are about 73 cents, com- 
pared with 65.4 cents in 1929. 

In order at least partly to offset greatly in- 
creased costs resulting from the wage advances, 
higher priced materials, increased taxes, and other 
factors, steel producers generally announced price 
advances ranging from $2 to $5 a ton on the various 
products late in the year, to apply on first quarter 
business in 1937. 

Average prices for steel products sold in 1936 
showed a decline of about $14 a ton from the most 
recent peak in 1923, and the resulting saving dur- 
ing the year to the consuming public was approxi- 
mately $450.000,000. For automobile manufacturers 
alone the saving was $96,000,000. 

For 1936, it is estimated that the steel industry’s 
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lhe Question of the Weak 





WHATS AHEAD FOR AMERICA'S BUSINESS? 
A PREVIEW OF INDUSTRY IN 1937 





during the coming year. 


ing public will inevitably arise. 


posium page. 





[NDUSTRY, pausing for a brief moment on the threshold 

of 1937, takes stock of itself, searches its past accomplish- 
ments, its ledger for 1936, and, on the basis of experience, at- 
tempts to forecast the role it will play in the national scene 


With predictions of a more than seven billion dollar in- 
crease in the national income for the next year, certain ques- 
tions of importance to both manufacturers and the consum- 


The United States News, believing that spokesmen for key 
industries, industries which have had their full share of suc- 
cess and depression-borne experience, would be best quali- 
fied to view the coming year in the light of the past year, 
has invited them to present their forecasts on this sym- 


While the views presented herewith do not follow any di- 
rect order of answers to questions, there will be found in 


of 1937 go? 


this page. 


them several underlying markers of directional value, which 
dovetailing, make for an ordered and full picture of what 
might be expected to occur in 1937 in such industries as au- 
tomobiles, utilities, iron and steel, textiles, transportation, 
chemicals and machine products. 

On the basis of employment and wage records during 
1936, what may be expected in 1937? 

How far above the production levels of 1936 will those 


How will the replacement market be affected by the con- 
tinued advancement of recovery processes during 1937? 

Millions of dollars have been spent by the industries in 
the past year for research, modernization and plant expan- 
sion—how will these programs affect the retail markets for 
1937; how much further will they be carried? 

Answers to these and other questions will be found on 








C. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


answers: 


(CONTRADICTORY trends featured the year 1936 
“ for the electric light and power industry. From 
a short-term standpoint, the rapid expansion of 
business has produced greater sales, larger rev- 
enues and a considerable increase in net income. 
From a longer point of view, the power companies 
have been faced with the necessity of large-scale 
plans for the expansion of their plants while at the 
same time they have been confronted with the un- 
certainties arising from the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. 

The electric light and power industry has shared 
fully in the revival of business activity, output dur- 
ing mid-summer running some 18 per cent above 
the corresponding period of 1935, although these 
percentages were not maintained during the last 
quarter because of the sharp rise in industrial out- 
put during the previous year. 

The production of electricity together with power 
pwrhased from —. ve during 1936 may be 
estimated at 109,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, an in- 
crease of 13% per cent over 1935 and 17 per cent 
over the pre-depression peak reached in 1929. 

Because of the drought, production of hydro- 
electric power showed little gain over the previous 
year, output approximating 37,000,000,000 kwhr. On 
the other hand, the production of electricity by the 
use of fuels rose by some 13,000,000,000 kwhr., or by 
23 per cent over 1935 and reached the record total 
of 69,000,000,000 kwhr. 


SALES OF ELECTRICITY 
Basing the figures on ten months actual results 
(with November and December estimated) the 
sales of electricity by the light and power enter- 
prises of the country may be approximated as fol- 
lows: 
Sales to Ultimate Consumers (Millions of kwhrs.) 
1936. 1935 1929 
13,978 9,773 
14,222 13,106 
41,162 44,326 
2,340 2,038 
4.414 5,049 
835 590 
604 412 


89,800 75,294 

Industrial power sales were up nearly 20 per cent 
above 1935 and 10 per cent above the previous rec- 
ord in 1929, reflecting the extraordinary rise in the 
rate of factory operations during the second half of 
1936. Commercial sales of small light and power 
also indicated the expansion of retail trade and 
showed a gain of 15 per cent over 1935. While sales 


Domestic service 
Commercial, small 
Commercial, large 

Street lighting 

Street railways 

Electric steam railroads .. 
Miscellaneous municipal .. 


77,555 


[Continued on Page 8.) 








net earnings will amount to about $150,000,000, rep- 
resenting a return of 3 per cent on invested cap- 
ital, compared with 4.5 per cent in 1930 and 10.4 
per cent in 1929. Thus although output was 87 per 
cent of the 1929 peak, earnings were only 30 per 
cent as much. 

As the industry crosses the threshold of 1937, its 
productive facilities stand ready to meet the de- 
mands of the many markets for steel. 

During the past few years the industry has done 
more than supply steel for current requirements of 
its customers. It has, at the same time, been put- 
ting its house in order for the future, spending 
about $340,000.000 on new construction and equip- 
ment during 1935 and 1936. 

During the year plans were announced for the 
building of additional pig iron and open hearth 
steel capacity, the new blast furnace being the first 
since 1930, and the new open hearth furnaces the 
first since 1931. 


HEAVY NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The most significant development affecting facil- 
ities has been the further construction of new con- 
tinuous wide strip mills. 

Those new mills have been built in response to a 
rapidly expanding demand for wide sheets and 
strips. In part, this demand reflects many rela- 
tively new uses for steel such as all-steel automo- 
bile bodies and tops, mechanical refrigerators and 
steel furniture. 

The industry, therefore, enters 1937 in the con- 
fidence that it has not only kept pace with its mar- 
kets, but that it has foreseen future needs and has 
made preparations to meet them. 


—Wide World 
Cc. W. KELLOGG 











Russell T. Fisher 


President, National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers 


answers: 


A PPROACHING the end of the year, the New Eng- 

land cotton textile industry is operating on a 
more profitable basis with employment at a high 
level and with a wave of wage increases in the im- 
mediate background. Taking into consideration the 
losses, liquidations, and migrations that have oc- 
curred in the industry during the last 15 years, 
present conditions are a source of encouragement. 
Orders are more plentiful, mill activity is high and 
textile communities are registering the results of 
increased payrolls, 

Management is hopeful that profitable operation 
may be continued for a period sufficiently long to 
permit recovery of the millions of dollars of manu- 
facturing losses incurred in recent years. There 
seems to be no sentiment among manufacturers to 
make optimistic predictions for any prolonged pe- 
riods. The extent of the present demand for tex- 
tiles will have to be cast into bolder relief, and 
legislative horizons will have to be more distinct 
before optimistic long range prediction will have 
any basis in fact. 


VOID IN CONSUMER SUPPLIES 

In any study of ability to meet present or future 
demands of the cotton textile markets one must 
consider the shadow of overproduction that has 
overcast the industry since the World War. 

The present brisk market has developed out of 
the extremely large void in consumer supplies of 
cotton textiles that has grown as the result of the 
worst depression of modern times. During the worst 
of the depression period, many users of cotton 
fabrics kept these products far beyond the usual 
“worn out” stage. In addition replacements of in- 
dustrial fabrics have been kept far below those of 
normal times. Likewise “extras” have been non- 
existent or at best very few. 


WAGES HIGHER THAN NRA CODE 

Until this backlog of depression-borne demand is 
filled, it is safe to say that mill activity will remain 
at a high level. Beyond this point, the future is not 
clear. Most certainly, the tuture is not sufficiently 
attractive to warrant widespread increases in man- 
ufacturing capacities, 

It is not without significance that the present 
wave of increased cotton mill activity in New Eng- 
‘and has brought with it wage increases which have 
raised the wage of the New England cotton textile 
worker well above those of the code period. 


INCREASING PURCHASING POWER 

The New England cotton mill worker remains the 
highest paid worker of his classificaion in the world. 
If the present rate of manufacturing operations are 
continued for the next twelve months, the pur- 
chasing power of New England cotton textile com- 
munities will have been increased by more than 
seven and a quarter million dollars. 

With wages now well above code levels, there also 
is significance in the fact that more than 90 per 
cent of the New England cotton mills are continu- 
ing to operate on the 40-hour work week. The 
mills of the northeastern states are moving toward 
solutions of their problems. 








J. J. Pelley 


President, Association of American 
Railroads 


answers: 


HE railroads of this country, at the close of 1936, 
find themselves in an improved condition, al- 
though they have not regained all the ground lost 
during the depression. Both as to traffic and earn- 
ings, the rail carriers are still below 1930, although 
they have continued to improve in freight and pas- 
senger service and in efficiency of operation. 

One of the most noteworthy improvements in 
railway service in recent years has been the ac- 
celeration of both freight and passenger train move- 
ments. The movement of freight trains has been 
expedited to a point where overnight service is 
provided between localities as far away as 400 miles. 
Passenger train schedules have been reduced with 
a marked saving in time. This speeding up of both 
passenger and freight service, however, has been 
made possible only by the many improvements in 
the mechanical! facilities and methods of operation 
of the railroads, largely the result of ever-widening 
scientific research. 

The year 1936 saw a marked stimulation in the 
purchase of new equipment, expenditures for road- 
way and structures, materials and supplies, and for 
maintenance purposes. In general, such expendi- 
tures have been larger than in any corresponding 
period since the early years of the depression. Not 
only did railroads have more employees on their 
payrolls in 1936 than in any year since 1931, but 
they also indirectly provided employment in many 
industries throughout the country due to their wide- 
spread purchases. The railroads buy approximately 
70,000 different items of all descriptions and from 
nearly every industry. As a result, any increase 
that takes place in railway purchases has a wide- 
spread effect upon employment. 

Due to improvements in their mechanical facili- 
ties and methods of operation, the railroads are 
furnishing the people of this country with the 
safest, cheapest and most dependable rail trans- 
portation to be found in the world. They are pro- 
ducing transportation at a price averaging less than 
one cent for hauling a ton of freight one mile. 
This is an achievement in management, operation 
and research of which the rail carriers can well be 
proud. 

As to what stands ahead of the railroads in 1937, 
it is impossible now to say. In view of present eco- 
nomical and industrial conditions, there is every 
reason to anticipate that the higher level of freight 
traffic which has been in evidence since last fall 
will continue into the New Year. 

With continuing improvement in efficiency and 
economy of operation, increasing recognition of the 
economic importance of the railroads to the na- 
tional welfare and the growing realization that 
there should be equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity for all forms of transportation, there need 
be no fear but that the railroads will make the 
grade. 


Fowler W. Barker 


Secretary, Air Transport Association of 
America, 


answers: 


AT the end of 1936 the air lines of the United 

States, including the Pacific service recently in- 
augurated for passengers, were flying a distance 
in each 24 hours equivalent to 714 times around 
the world or three-quarters of the way to the 
moon. 

The air lines of the "Inited States are gradually 
reducing their losses and during 1937 will make a 
strong bid for increased business. New, more com- 
modious, and more comfortable equipment is al- 
ready being placed into service by the larger air 
lines in transcontinental service and advertising 
appropriations will naturally be increased some- 
what. 

Employment also will, of necessity, be increased. 
At present it is approximately as follows for the 
United States’ air lines: 

Pilots and co-pilots, 1,190; hostesses, 283; stew- 
ards, 52; mechanics and riggers, 2,833; other hanger 
and field personel, 1,556; operations and office em- 
ployes, 3,649; total, 9,564, of whom 6,868 are em- 
ployed on domestic lines, 22 on territorial lines and 
2,663 on foreign lines. 

It is estimated that 1937 will show a passenger 
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President, American Petroleum 
Institute, 


answers: 


HE petroleum industry enters 1937 with its house 

in good order. It has expectations of a grow- 

ing demand for petroleum products, and offers 

every assurance that the progress made in 1936 

in establishing industrial stability, scientific re- 

search, and improved service to the public will con- 
tinue. 

Preliminary reports for 1936 indicate that United 
States production of crude oil, refinery runs to stilis, 
and motor fuel consumption reached new highs. 
Crude oil output is estimated at 1,092,600,000 barrels, 
or 8 per cent above 1935, and slightly above the 
previous record output of 1929. 

Increased demand for refined products, particu- 
larly motor fuels and lubricants, lifted to an esti- 
timated 1,063,000,000 barrels the total quantity of 
crude oil run to refinery stills. This total is some 
100,000,000 barrels above 1935, and 17.7 per cent 
above the previous high of 1929. 

Total domestic consumption of motor fuel is esti- 
mated at 20,118,000,000 barrels or 10 per cent above 
the 1935 peak. This should be a boon to depleted 
governmental treasuries, which through retail sales 
taxes on gasoline, now averaging nearly 40 per 
cent, derive the largest financial benefit from the 
production and consumption of this commodity. 

The increased demand for petroleum products, 
coupled with orderly production under cooperation 
between the industry and the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact authorities, served to liquidate crude oil in- 
ventories to a satisfactory extent, 


NO SIGN OF DEPLETION 

Satisfactory progress is being made by the in- 
dustry in assuring continuance of its ability to 
meet growing demand. New discoveries in 1936 
were sufficient to offset depletion. Application of 
improved technique to drilling and development 
operations minimized physical waste and supple- 
mented the helpful work of the Interstate Compact 
Commission. Practical conservation of petroleum 
vesources further was promoted by substantial im- 
provement in refining efficiency, so that a con- 
sistently larger quantity of refined products of bet- 
ter quality is being obtained from a smaller quantity 
of crude. 

There is no longer any doubt that the industry’s 
investment of more than $10,000,000 annually in 
research is paying substantial dividends in con- 
servation, improved products, and reasonable prices. 
The technologists have demonstrated their ability 
to expand reserves by improviug the efficiency of 
producing and refining operations and to provide 
economical substitutes should it ever become neces- 
sary to supplement the natural supply. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES HIGHER 


Outstanding in petroleum marketing has been 
the spread of the so-called “Iowa Plan” whereby 
the operation of roadside service stations is en- 
trusted to individuals. It is still too early to ascer- 
tain how this development, necessitated by the ap- 
plication of exorbitant chain-store taxes to cen- 
trally-controlled service stations, will affect the 
public, but it is obvious that the industry will be 
relieved of the costly losses attending company 
operation of many retail outlets which established 
precedents for complete and generous service. 

The industry, which employs about 1,000,000 
workers, has increased employment approximately 
by 200,000 since the depression low-point. Wages 
higher in purchasing power even than those of 
1929 are being maintained, despite a reduction of 
around 30 per cent in working hours. The indus- 
try’s total 1936 payroll is estimated at $1,500,000,000. 

Generally speaking, 1936 was a comparatively 








for the United States’ air lines. Express poundage 
will also materially increase. For the full year, 1935, 
3,822,000 pounds of express were carried whereas in 
the first ten months of 1936 5,543,000 pounds were 
carried. Mail poundage during the first ten months 
of 1936 with 14,416,000 pounds increased 8.6 per cent 
over the poundage carried during the whole of the 
calendar year of 1935. 

The air lines of the United States at the end of 
this year were operating with the highest load fac- 
tor of any form of transportation in history. With the 
more comfortable, faster equipment already placed 
ir service in recent months and to be placed in 
service in increasing numbers in 1937, it is expected 
that this load factor, now about 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity, will exceed 70 per cent capacity during 1937. 

The added comforts to be placed in more wide- 
spread use next year include preheating of passen- 
ger compartments on the ground in winter and air 
cooling in summer. 

Most of the air lines are contemplating extending 
their services to include additional stops including 
such points as Palm Springs, California, Palm 
Beach, Florida, and other recreational or resort 
places in addition to business centers now served. 
Lower rates may be placed into effect if it is 
found that net revenues will not suffer thereby. In 
late 1936 several air lines reduced rates to narrow 
the margin between the reduced rail rates and ex- 
isting air fares. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











(Continued from Page 1.J 
standard or any other fixed stand- 
ard currency. 

2.—Recognition of the idea of 
collective bargaining in industry 
on a basis satisfactory to labor. 

3.—Continuance of Hull recip- 
rocal trade treaties with power 
.odged in Executive to raise or 
lower tariff without specific ap- 
proval of each change by Con- 
gress. 

4.—Some plan for establishing 
minimum wages and maximum 
hours in industry, may be through 
tightening up of Walsh-Healey 
law. 


5.—A yardstick for electric 
power rates. 


6.—Extension of Federal con- 
trols in agriculture to assure 
farmers against the hazards of 
world competition. 


7.—A neutrality policy that 
lodges authority in the executive 
to decide whether or not specific 
commodities or articles should be 
barred from sale to belligerents. 


Outlook is growing for pro- 
longed legislative debate over ex- 


not included in foregoing. 

Lending power of RFC is likely 
to be extended but only in face of 
strong opposition. 

Another center of debate prob- 
ably will be extension of title of 
National Housing Act providing 
for insurance of modernization 
Joans. Outcome uncertain. 

Revision of Food and Drugs 
Act, O’Mahoney federal licensing 
bill and Wheeler anti-basing 
point measure also are likely to 
be major centers of controversy. 

Look for delay in report to 
Congress of Securities and Ex- 
change commission recommend- 
ing legislation for investment 
trusts. May not be made under 
late February. 

Although exact procedure has 
not yet been determined, some 
form of legislation probably will 
be introduced to reduce inflow of 
foreign capital funds which is 
bringing stream of gold imports. 
This may mean new taxation to 
equalize tax burden between for- 
eign and domestic capital. 

Fight inside the government 
over relief policies is rapidly 
coming to a head with possibility 
of a clash between president and 
Hopkins. Latter is demanding 
that controlling factor in deter- 
mining relief policies and ap- 
propriations should be needs of 
the individual unemployed. Eco- 
nomic planners insist that if 
those unemployed are to get jobs 
through broader recovery it now 
is imperative that government 
end borrowing and cut its relief 
appropriations to that pattern. 

President will be forced to 
make a decision in next few 
months, and maybe in next few 
weeks. 

Latest Treasury move to ster- 
ilize gold imports and keep them 





. UNEMPLOYMENT: THE WEAK LINK IN RECOVERY CHAIN + 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ALL official calculations of 
the real capacity of the 
United States to produce goods 
and to find consumers for those 
goods in the years ahead keeps 
bumping against the question 
of industry’s ability to find jobs 
for those now dependent on 
Government for a livelihood. 

The depression proved to the sat- 
isfaction of President Roosevelt and 
his advisers that any broad recovery 
was not possible so long as a big 
slice of the population was without 
incomes with which to buy the goods 
that industry could produce. FERA 
CWA, WPA, PWA, CCC and RA be- 
came the symbols of Government 
experiments with the idea of mak- 
ing .onsumers out of those unem- 
ployed in industry by giving them 
borrowed money to spend. 

But now the dominant White 
House advisers are telling Mr. Roose- 
velt that this means of stimulating 
recovery must be checked to pre- 
vent the development of a runaway 
inflationary boom. Arguments are 


, under way over methods of cutting 


down on Government pump priming 
activities. As a result questions like 
the following arise: 

Should Government try to force 
industry to take up the unemployed 
by placing a definite top on the 
hours of work? If present recovery 
continues until industry passes the 
1929 rate of operations will there 
even then be jobs for the bulk of 
those now out of work? Are there 
signs that this central depression 


| problem is becoming noticeably less 
| important? 


tending some emergency powers | NEED FOR INFORMATION 


Officials admit that factual an- 
swers to those and other questions 


| depend more and more on informa- 
| tion that is not available to the Gov- 


| ernment. 


After seven years of de- 
pression the Federal Government 


| has no definite knowledge of the real 


| total of unemployed. 


It does not 


| know what their skills are, what 


jobs they could fill, how long they 
have been out of work. What it does 
know is that a large proportion of 
those on relief are above the age of 
40 and that not many of those re- 


| maining on relief have special skills. 


And what is known definitely is 
that 2,500,000 are employed on Works 
Progress Administration jobs; that 
300,000 are at work in CCC camps; 


from pushing excess bank re- 
serves to higher level fits into 
“boom control” pattern. Means 
this country will get same effect 
Great Britain has secured with 
its stabilizing operations which 
kept income gold from getting in- 
to the bank money stream of the 
country. Means also that Presi- 
dent is holding to his idea of 
managed currency and bulwark- 
ing that idea in every possible 
way. 

No change in “easy money” 
policy should be expected to fol- 


| low new method of treating gold 


imports. Officials of Reserve 
Board intend to slice excess re- 


| serves to vanishing point since 


enormous reservoir of money pro- 
vided by pay increases, extra div- 
idends and wage bonuses will pro- 


| vide ample credit base for expan- 


sion of industry. 

Volume of recent anti-boom 
talk increases chance that White 
House will apply soft-pedal on 
further worry over it until more 
signs of a boom develop. 

Look for concerted drive by 


| state banking officials for unifica- 


tion of bank chartering agencies 
of State and Federal govern- 
ments. 
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Prospects For Absorbing Waste in Idle Man Power—Chief Hope 


Seen in Capacity Production of Durable Goods 


that 300,000 farmers are getting help 
from the Resettlement Administra- 
tion; that about 1,300,000 families 
are being cared for by States and 
localities. 

In other words, with the rate of 
industrial production in striking dis- 
tance of 1929, and after more than 
$8,000,000,000 of actual pump prim- 
ing, about 4,400,000 families or ap- 
proximately 17,000,000 individuals— 
one-seventh of the country’s popula- 
tion—are dependent on Government 
for an existence. 


WASTE OF HUMAN ENERGY 

But from the point of view of the 
capacity of American industry to 
produce and consume goods other 
figures arrived at by independent 
Studies of the problem are getting 
even more attention than those of 
the Government. These figures, 
soon to be published as part of a 
survey of the whole problem, show 
the following: 

1. That there are about 53,000,000 
employable persons in this country 
who are interested in employment. 

2. That about 12,500,000 of these 


| have been out of employment in the 
| last year, but of this number only 


about 9,500,000 can really be classed 
as employable. 


HOW RETRIEVE THE WASTE? 
3. That in 1932, due to part time 


| work and complete unemployment, 
| there was a loss of 15,300,000 “man- 
| years” in human energy and even 
| today the loss is huge. 


The conclusion is drawn that: 
“Figures show that there has been 
a greater waste of human energy 
during the depression than is shown 
by the general figures of unemploy- 
ment and that the road of recovery 
is even longer than is commonly 
thought.” 

But in what direction does that 
road lie? How will it be possible to 
find an outlet for the wasted ener- 
gies of this country’s millions of 
unemployed so that they will help 


| add to the productive forces of the 


nation and so that they can con- 
sume more of the products that in- 
dustry could turn out if more buyers 
were able to consume more? 
Apparently the country cannot af- 


ford to forget about the unemploy- 


ed; and apparently, judged by pres- 
ent official studies, it cannot afford 


| to subsidize them much longer in 


the style to which they have become 
accustomed. 

The answer to this dilemma ac- 
cording to studies soon to be pub- 
lished and to studies undertaken 
by Government departments, seems 
to lie in the production of a grow- 
ing volume of durable goods. 

Production of consumers goods, 
like clothing, shoes, electric power 
and the multitude of things that 


| people use in their every-day life, 


has been reaching record proportions 
of late. Surveys suggest that about 


| aS Many workers are employed in 
those industries today as were em- 


ployed in the pre-depression years 
They no longer are an area of unem- 
ployment. 

The reason for boom time spend- 
ing in the consumer’s goods indus- 
tries is found in the pump priming 
activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment The billions poured into the 
pockets of the unemployed, together 
with the billions going weekly into 
the pockets of those who are em- 
ployed, resulted in a surge of de- 
mand for every-day necessities. 


CASE OF DURABLE GOODS 

But in the field of durable goods, 
where normally one-third of the 
country’s employment lies, people 
are able to delay filling needs or pre- 
paring to fill what they think may 
become future needs. How this sit- 


| uation operates is shown in the fig- 


ures of durable goods production. 
That production fell from $32,000,- 
000,000 total in 1929 to $12,500,- 
000,000 in 1932, while consumer 
goods production fell in value only 
from $36,800,000,000 to $31,200,000,- 
000. Much of the latter loss has 
since been regained. 

The opportunity for expansion in 
the durable goods field, however, is 
shown by the figures for the aver- 
age of the five pre-depression years 
1925-29. Following is an approxi- 
mation of the annual spending in 
that period: 

Residential construction $5,000,000,000 
Passenger cars 4.250,000,000 
Refrigerators, etc. ...... 

Steam railroads 

Public Utilities ......... 

Industrial Enterprises 7,500,000,000 
Agricultural Enterprises 1,100,000,000 
Public Construction .... 3,700,000,000 


The question is whether activity 


| in durable goods can approach the 


levels of the pre-depression years 
and whether, if it does, the result 
would be to soak up the big propor- 
tion of the present unemployed. 
During the year 1936, according 


to available estimates, durable goods | 


production amounted to about $20,- 
000,000,000 compared with the pre- 
depression total of more than 
$32,000,000,000. 

Actually, according to conclusions 


| activities. 
| plications the expectation is that 
| this increased activity will 
; ually absorb the unemployed, with- 


| pression 
homes built in this country totaled 
| about 750,000 a year. 


| faster than building costs. 


| depression years 


now being reached both by govern- 
ment departments studying the prob- 


lem and by outside agencies, the 
| accumulated needs of the country 


are so great that a revival of the 
capital markets could quickly result 
in a sharp increase in durable goods 
Barring unforeseen com- 


grad- 


out resorting to schemes for spread- 
ing the work by compulsory short- 
ening of hours. 

Reasons for this situation are seen 
in an analysis of the potential mar- 
kets that now are beginning to be 


| filled. 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
In the five years prior to the de- 
the average number of 


In the depres- 
sion this number dropped to 60,000 


| and while gains were made during 


the last year the total still is far 
from that of the earlier periods. 


But in the period since 1929 the 
population of the country has in- 


creased, many residences are obso 
lete or have been abandoned. There 
are huge potential needs that gov- 


| ernment departments estimate to 


amount to around 900,000 units a 


| year for the next five years. 


Also, at present there are huge 
supplies of credit seeking invest- 
ment, at rates more reasonable than 
in the past. Rents are rising even 
In some 
areas it has become less expensive 
to build than to rent. Gradually, in 


the official view, the stage is being | 
| set for a large-scale home building 

| revival. 
| create a broad demand for now idle | 


If this revival comes it will 


labor. 


NEED OF APPRENTICES 


One catch, however, is that during 


have been trained in the building 
trades with a result that difficulty is 
being found in locating sufficient 


| skilled labor even today. Govern- 


few apprentices | 


ment competition plays a part in 


| that situation as its WPA and PWA 


projects demand carpenters and ma- 
sons. 

The capacity of tnis country to 
consume automobiles has been a 
major factor in the business revivai 
that has occurred to date. Of all 
the durable goods industries this has 
shown the most marked improve- 
ment, running employment to a 
point above 1929 with wage pay- 
ments far in excess of that year. 

Even with the large-scale produc- 
tion of the past two years, the ex- 


| perts figure that the probable de- 


mand during the next five years will 
absorb an average of 4,000,000 cars 
a year to provide for replacements, 
additions to the number of car own- 
ers and inventory. 

As a result, the economic apprais- 
ers for the Government do not ex- 
pect any particular let-down in this 
industry, even though it has covered 
the ground lost in the years since 
1929. 


HOUSEHOLD MACHINES 


Before the depression this country 
offered a huge market for such items 
as electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, electrical household equip- 
ment and a wide variety of other 
commodities that did not go into 
consumption to be used up quickly. 


But the life of much of this equip- 


| ment is relatively short and now 


replacement and new demand is re- 
viving on such a broad scale that it 


| rivals the demand for automobiles 


as a factor in recovery. 

Sales are expected to return to a 
level over $5,000,000,000 a year and 
to pass beyond in an era that is 


| marked by increasing consumption 


of electricity for broader and broad- 
er purposes. The prospects in this 
field are regarded as bright, fitting 


| in with the idea of expanded con- 


sumer credit. Estimates for the fu- 
ture are for a business of about $6,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

These transportation companies 
before the depression were a major 


| pression. 


| source of durable goods spending 
| They were a major factor in the 


steel industry and were heavy buy- | 


ers in other fields, giving employ- 
ment to at least a million more men 
than today. 

In a depression that placed about 
one-third of the railroad mileage of 
the nation in receivership this in- 
dustry collapsed as a support for 
employment. Now it is reviving 
rapidly under the stimulas of in- 
creasing freight and passenger busi- 
ness. There is a huge deficiency to 
be filled through the purchase of 
new equipment and new track that 


| is regarded as certain to add to em- 


ployment. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Like the consumer goods indus- 
tries, the public utilities of the 
county suffered relatively little loss 
of business during the depression, 
but like some other industries they 
called a halt to plant expansions and 
extensions that formerly provided a 
large number of jobs. 

During the past year the demand 
for electric power has sent produc- 
tion to a point 15 to 20 per cent 
above 1929. Yet little plant capacity 
has been added since that time. De- 
mand continues to grow. The result 
is that officials are convinced that 
the utilities will be forced to spend 
money on a large scale during the 
months ahead in order to fill the 
needs of their growing number of 
customers. 

The estimate is that utilities will 
be called upon to spend more money 
on plant and equipment during the 
next five years than they spent dur- 
ing the five pre-depression years 
when the yearly total was $2,200,- 
000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 

An era of industrial plant expan- 
sion ended with the start of the de- 
The amount of money 
spent on plant fell off to not much 


| more than 10 per cent of the pre- 


depression normal, 





——— 


Now there are beginning to be im- 
portant signs of expansion. The steel 
industry has announced large build- 
ing programs to provide equipment 
with which to meet a demand that 
taxes present facilities. The auto- 
mobile industry is expanding plant. 
The same is true of the oil industry, 
the electric equ: »ment industry and 
other important sectors of the in- 
dustrial set-up. 

Such a large slice of the whole 
durable goods picture is involved in 
this line of activity that officials are 
particularly interested in present 
developments. The estimate is that 
as much as $10,000,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000,000 would be required an- 
nually during the next five years to 
put the industrial equipment of this 
country in efficient shape. 

But whether this amount will find 
its way into this field, depends, as it 
does in other heavy goods indus- 
tries, on the ability and willingness 
of corporations to borrow in the in- 
vestment markets. 

Farm income available for im- 
provement of machinery and of 
plant is about as large as in 1929. 
The result is that agriculture is back 
in the market as an important con- 
tributor to recovery in the durable 
goods field. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 

Before the depression public and 
semi-public construction amounted 
to about $3,500,000,000 annually. It 
fell to a small fraction of that 
amount in the first years after 1929 
but the present administration has 
stimulated this form of spending 
until now it is estimated to be not 
much below the 1929 level. Some 
further expansion is expected as 
local governments and state govern- 
ments continue to fill needs. 

What of employment if all of 
these industries should return to the 
rate of operation needed to fill pent 

| up requirements? 

The experts figure that in case 

| any such developments should occur 
all of the present idle could find 

| jobs and there would be an actual 
shortage in some lines. 

The key to the future of expendi- 
ture in these lines lies in the in- 
vestment markets and in the readi- 
ness of the public to put its savings 

| into industrial expansion. 
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RESETTLING RESETTLEMENT 
With the announcement of the official transfer of 
the Resettlement Administration to the Department 
of Agriculture expected shortly, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace (left) and W. W. Alexander (right), 
Assistant Administrator of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, who is scheduled to succeed Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Administrator when the latter’s resigna- 
tion becomes effective after the first of the year, con- 

fer with the President at the White House. 





Labor's Challenge 
In the Auto Industry 


The moment arrives in which Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, the major 
unit in America’s major industry, is 
asked to decide whether or not it will 
bargain with an independently organ- 
ized un‘on as representative of its 


The « y has hitherto handled grievances 
through a so-called company union, while decid- 
ing independently on wage policies instead of mak- 
ing coliective agreements with its workers. 

The demand for bargaining comes from the 
United Automobile Workers, a rapidly growing 
union which has demonstrated its power through 
strikes in plants making automobile parts, glass, 
wheels and upholstery. 

Occasion for the demand is an alleged crisis in 
labor conditions due to “‘dismissal of union mem- 
bers and discrimination against them, undue 
speeding up of the assembly lines and insecurity 
of jobs because of the absence of seniority rules.” 

The auto union, acting under advice of John L. 
Lewis and his aides in the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, indicates that all its resources 
will be placed behind the demand. It claims a 
membership sufficient to tie up the business of the 
eorporation, which employs 211,000 persons, 

Response of the company: No reply will. be 
made immediately. (‘“Labor,” page 5.) 


“They're Off": 


Armament Race Begins 


The armament race gets under way 
in dead earnest as December 31 brings 
the end of the Arms Limitation 
Treaty between the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan. 


Thus dissolves whatever was accomplished to- 
ward disarmament by the Washington Conference 
of 1921-1922 and the later Conference of London 
in 1930. 

As the pact prescribing maximum tonnage and a 
5-5-3 ratio in capital ships between these three 
powers goes into the discard, Great Britain serves 
notice on the United States and Japan that five 
cruisers which had been slated for scrapping will 
be retained and converted from their former use 
into anti-aircraft ships. 

Japan had given notice of abandoning limitations 
two years ago—a move which wrecked all hopes of 
reviving the treaty. 

Now with all checks off, the French government 
declares that it will scrap no ships but will keep 
all its shipbuilding facilities occupied in producing 
the most modern fleet possible by 1942. 

America’s program: To begin shortly the con- 
struction of two new battle cruisers of the largest 
size, leaving still unsettled the question whether to 
expand the Navy to a point that would make pos- 
sible defense of the Philippines, now ostensibly on 
the way to independence. (“Tide of World Affairs,” 
page 8.) 








Peace Parley’s End: 
An Historic Milepost 


After reaching agreements which rep- 
resent the largest degree of interna- 
tional cooperation yet attempted in 
the New World, the peace conference 
at Buenos Aires disbands. 


Departing delegates, in a series of broadcast 
statements, hail a new era in which the United 
States, “colossus of the North,” joins with the 
other nations in a united front to discourage war 
in the Americas and ward off hostilities that might 
be brought by nations of the other hemisphere. 

On one point only does the United States fail to 
make common cause with the other republics. This 
point is action to be taken by countries which are 
members of the League of Nations. This group, led 
by Argentina, insists that the aggressor nation 
should be named in the event of an outbreak of 
war and should be visited with the penalties of ag- 
gression. 

Definitely ended, as far as such an international 
agreement may end them, are two policies of the 
United States. 

One is the right of intervention in the affairs of 
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ovuser nations, such as has been exercised in rela- » 


tion to Cuba, Nicaragua, Haiti and Mexico. 

The other is the implied protectorate over other 
American countries, which is suggested by the 
declaration that attacks by non-American nations 
against American, nations would be regarded by 
the United States as an unfriendly act. This is the 
historic Monroe Doctrine. 





Back to Normalcy 
But With a Difference 


As the first official recognition that 
the depression emergency is _ prac- 
tically over, a beginning is made in 
the transfer of emergency agencies to 
the regular departments of the Gov- 
ernment. The continuance of such 
agencies within the departments be- 
speaks an enlargement of Govern- 
mental obligations. 


The first step is transfer of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration to the Department of Agriculture. 

The work of this unit is currently administering 
relief to drought-stricken families, purchase of sub- 
marginal lands so as to divert them to other uses 
and building of “satellite cities” to provide low-cost 
semi-rural housing. The agency may, in the fu- 
ture, relinquish the last named activity and take 
over a proposed program to reverse the drift to- 
ward farm tenancy. 

The President indicates that the shifting of 
other independent agencies, numbering 100, will 
proceed with a view to making administration more 
business-like, although the saving in cost may not 
be over 2 or 3 per cent. 

This shifting is part of still larger program of 
Government reorganization on which three com- 
mittees are now working, one under the President, 
one for the Senate and one for the House. The 
work of the three is informally coordinated, so as 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. 





Promise of Protection 
Against Crop Hazards 


Emerging in clear outline are the 
measures under which farmers are 
scheduled to receive protection 
against the hazards of crop failure. 


The committee which the President had asked 
to make recommendations on crop insurance lay 
their plans before him and arrange to have bills 
drawn up for submission to Congress. 

Here are the chief features of the plan as out- 
lined by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, chair- 
man of the committee: 

The plan will at first be confined to wheat. 

Participation will be voluntary and will be placed 
in effect in any county only when a minimum 
number of farmers agree to participate, prob- 
ably 30 per cent. 

Premiums on each farm would be computed on 
the basis of the risk of crop failure as calculated 





—Underwood & Underwood 


FIRST STEPS TOWARD MAKING GOVERNMENT A GOOD BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

i’ EMBERS of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management, left to right: Louis 

Brownlow, Dr. Charles E. Merriam and H. Luther Gulick, photographed at the White 
House, where they conferred with the President on matters of governmental reorganization in 
the interest of greater economy and efficiency. In their study of administrative management they 
are being aided by the Senate Committee, headed by Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, which is also preparing to make recommendations to the President for elimination of 

duplicating functions and agencies in the business of Government. 





over a period of years. Payable in the form of 
wheat or its cash equivalent, the premiums would 
vary from a quarter of a bushel per acre to 2% 
bushels. The Government would receive and store 
the wheat so paid in. 

In event of a crop failure, the insured farmer 
might draw from the Government warehouses an 
amount of wheat equal to 75 per cent of the normal 
yield of his farm, or he might accept the cash 
equivalent of this amount of wheat. 

The years.1930 to 1935 would be used as a base 
for computing normal yields. 





Planning for Welfare 
of Farm Tenants 


Working at high pressure so as to be 
ready to.report to the President by 
February 1, the committee studying 
the farm tenant problem begins re- 
gional hearings with the canvassing 
of two chief problems in mind. 


One is the possibilities lying in cooperative tenant 
farming. What this amounts to is an arrangement 
under which the Government owns a large tract of 
land. Tenants farm the entire tract cooperatively, 
being jointly responsible for the rent and entitled 
to a proportionate share of the profit. There would 
be no individual tracts individually worked, with 
the possible exception of gardens around the houses 
of.the members. This is a pattern followed in Rus- 
sia. 

The other problem is, what can be done to make 





the position of tenants more secure? This involves 
giving credit to tenants for improvements made and 
enabling them to reap the results of soil improve- 
ment practices. Safeguards would have to be pro- 
vided to prevent their being dispossessed at the 
whim of the landlords. This is a pattern followed in 
England. 

Meanwhile the committee notes a study of the 
share cropper’s plight in the South, made under the 
auspices of the Works Progress Administration. It 
is confined to diagnosis rather than remedy. 

Evils diagnosed include: 

1.—Control of stores and banks by landowners, 
who are thus able to exact tribute from~ tenants 
through high food prices and usurious rates of 
interest. 

2—A one-crop system, 
highly seasonal. 

Average yearly income of each tenant in the 
region studied is found to be $312, (“Farm,” page 
11.) 


The Second Bulwark 
Against a Credit Boom 


A second step to forestall a possible 
credit inflation is taken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, aiming to avoid 
a “false prosperity” while a genuine 
one is gradually being fashioned. 





A “false prosperity,” deprecated repeatedly by the 
President in his campaign speeches, is one which 
will not last, being built on a speculative rise in 
prices of securities and goods. The type sought is 
one broadly based on widespread purchasing power, 
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Washington Whispers: 





which makes income 





]N THE inner offices of the So- 
cial Security Board a resolu- 
tion is taking shape to ask the De- 
partment of Justice to bring in- 
dictments against several employ- 
ers for not making application for 
numbers under the old age pen- 
sion plan, This is to serve as a 
forceful reminder to the 40 per 
cent who have not yet applied that 
they may be sent to jail for a re- 
fusal. 
i * * 
Better positions either in the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission 
or in other Government agencies 
will be given to the lawyers in 
charge of the investigation of in- 
vestment trusts when the investi- 
gation is completed, insiders at 
the SEC report. 
’ e * 
No comment has yet been made 
publicly but Jow priced issues on 
the stock exchanges are being 
watched closely by SEC officials 
for any evidence of manipulation 
in connection with the recent 
rapid rise in trading volume of 
that type of securities. 





PWA officials privately say that 
the Supreme Court’s failure to de- 
cide the Duke Power case is a 
severe setback for their program 
and may forecast an eventual rul- 
ing against the Government. 

“es a 
The President has directed study 
of a plan to force States and 
municipalities to carry a definite 
proportion of the cost of work 
relief in the future. 
The Government’s legal strat- 
egists have decided to delay a test 
of the new Social Security law’s 
old age insurance provisions for 
as long a period as possible, while 
pushing ahead with a test of un- 
employment insurance taxes. 

* +S 
Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to side 
with David Lilienthal in his argu- 
ment with Dr. Arthur E. Morgan 
over TVA power policies—mean- 
ing that the Government is not 
ready to alter its attitude toward 
the public utilities. 

* * x 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., is out- 
ranking other cabinet officers as a 





Presidential adviser at this stage, + 


reflecting the White House inter- 
est in a more conservative fiscal 
policy. 

 * * 
Government officials are stumped 
by the farm tenancy problem 
owing to the expense of doing 
more than scratching its surface. 

: © * 


The President wants, if possible, 
to keep his cabinet intact for the 
start of his second term with some 
changes to come later. Thinks 
that general shift might bring a 
change of luck. 

: es 


James Roosevelt, son of the Presi- 
dent, is going to undertake those 
confidential and delicate duties 
that every President runs against. 
* Ok Ox 
Although nothing has been said 
about it publicly, the Federal 
Housing Administration is facing 
a large loss because of the work- 
ing out of its policy, now elimi- 
nated, for insurance of sales of 
household equipment. The prob- 





lem now is to dispose of quanti- 
ties of repossessed refrigerators 
and other equipment which have 
been turned over to FHA. 

* ok Ox 
Study is being made of property 
holdings of the Federal Govern- 
ment to determine how much 
States are losing due to the fact 
that the National Government 
does not pay property taxes. 
It is just beginning to be known 
that the Senate’s investigation of 
railroad finance is handicapped by 
the wording of the legislation au- 
thorizing the study. The inquiry 
is limited to 25 roads; therefore 
some of the lines of investigation 
which necessitate study of the af- 
fairs of companies not on the list 
cannot be carried out. 
That President Roosevelt 
creasingly concerned by the way 
private business is making attrac- 
tive propositions to his leading 
young executives, adding to admin- 
istrative difficulties at the start of a 
new administration. 


is in- 


[ 








such purchasing power being continuously renewed 
by a high level of income among the masses. 

The step taken by the Federal Reserve Board fol- 
lows one adopted last August, when reserve require- 
ments behind bank deposits were raised by 50 per 
cent, making loanable funds scarcer. 

The new move is a decision to buy all gold, com- 
ing either from domestic mines or shipped from 
abroad, not with gold certificates, but with Federal 
Reserve notes obtained by selling Government 
bonds to the public. 

Herein lies the difference between the two meth- 
ods. When the gold is bought from banks by gold 
certificates, these certificates may be made the 
basis for extending loans to eight times the amount 
of the certificates. Technicalities of the banking 
laws make this possible. 

When the gold is bought with Federal Reserve 
notes, no additional lending power is created. 

This process is known as sterilizing the gold sup- 
ply, which continues to pile up in the Treasury. 
Its present value: 11.3 billion dollars. (“Finance 
Week,” page 14.) 





President's Wide Power 
In Neutrality Safeguards 


All doubt is removed from the reality 
of the President’s power to place 
an embargo on export of arms to 
belligerents when he is authorized 
by Congress to do so at his own 
discretion. 


The Supreme Court removes the doubt, handing 
down a 7-to-1 opinion which draws a line of de- 
marcation between the Executive’s power in for- 
eign relations and his power in domestic affairs. 

Several corporations and individuals had been 
charged with conspiring to ship 15 machine guns 
to Bolivia after the President, on May 28, 1934, had 
placed an embargo on such shipment in accord- 
ance with a Congressional resolution permitting 
him to do so if he found that it would tend to pro- 
mote peace. 

Defense of those indicted had called in question 
the propriety of the delegation of power to the - 
President, alleging that it afhounted to a grant of 
legislative power. 

The Court rules that, in foreign affairs, the 
power of the Federal Government is supreme and 
that the President may, in this field, be given much 
wider authority than may be entrusted to him 
over the internal affairs of the nation. 

The States, says the Court, at no time possessed 
powers to act in foreign affairs and so could dele- 
gate none to the Federal Government, which re- 
ceived its sovereignty from England. Congress is 
declared well within its rights in entrusting to the 
President the discretionary power given. 

Fortified thus in advance is the program for 
safeguarding neutrality which the President de- 
clares he will submit to the new Congress~a con- 
tinuance and extension of a policy which would ban 
export of war implements and supplies to bellig- 
erent nations, 





Flashes From “Switchboard 
of American Business” 


Greeting the New Year with a report 
on the old one, the Department of 
Commerce prepares for the President 
and Congress a description of what it 
has done and what it would like to be 
authorized to do in the future. 


The department describes itself as the central 
switchboard of American business and as the pore 
tal of business to its Government. 

After sketching briefly the incoming waves of 
business recovery, the Secretary of Commerce calls 
attention to one service which the organization 
should perform but is not equipped to render. This 
is the work of business “crop forecasting,” a task 
comparable to that performed for farmers by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Function of the requested Bureau of Business 
Economics would be to diagnose the causes of 
sharp declines in business activity, formulate poli- 
cies for the future and provide statistical informa- 
tion in fields not now adequately studied, such, for 
instance, as construction. 

Promised for the near future are a complete 
analysis of the information secured about business 
during the period of the NRA and a census report 
on manufacturing in i935 more complete than any 
such census yet made. 

Illustrating the progress made by one business 
which Congress has placed under the wing of the 
Department, Secretary Roper, in a special state- 
ment on air transportation, reports that air miles 
flown in November had reached another all-time 
high, being 130 per cent above those flown a year 
ago. Air mail carried in 1936 will total about 20,- 
150,000 pounds. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Collective bargaining through independent unions 
rather than company unions marches on in the 
railroad industry. So reports the National Media- 
tion Board, describing the results of 143 elections 
held under its auspices in the past year. Victories 
for independent unions number 114; for company 
unions, 22; for local unions, 7. 

First court action attacking the old age pension 
tax is filed in Boston, where a stockholder of a 
utility company seeks to have the company en- 
joined from paying the tax. The Government in- 
tervenes as a defendant. 

Seeking to halt legal attacks on the Tennssee 
Valley Authority, Representative John E. Rankin 
(Dem., Miss.) serves notice of intention to impeach 
a Nashville, Tenn., judge, who had issued an injunc- 
tion forbidding construction of new lines by the 
TVA. Mr. Rankin declares the terms of the injunc- 
tion flatly contravene the Supreme Court decision 
permitting the construction of lines to market the 
TVA power. 
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Lalor NEW YEAR'S PROSPECTS FOR MORE WAGES, UNION GAINS 





Income Increase of 14 Per Cent 
For Workers is Predicted 





\VHEN Government econo- 

mists estimate that wages 
and salaries in 1937 will 
run 14 per cent in total amount 
above the level of 1936, their 
prediction carries two differ- 
ent messages. 


To prospective recipients of the 
increased payments, the picture is 
one of a more plentiful year and 
an assurance of greater security. 
To those who will pay the wages 
and salaries, the prospect spells 
careful planning to see that busi- 
ness revenue rises in proportion. At 
the same time it holds out the ex- 
pectation that buying power will be 
sufficient to absorb an enlarged pro- 
duction of goods. 

The total of wage and salary pay- 
ments in 1936 is estimated to be 37,- 
850 million dollars. For the coming 
year the best guess of those who 
study the matter is that an increase 
of 5,240 million dollars is in store, 
bringing the total up to more than 
43 billion dollars. Relief wages are 
excluded. 


“CAPACITY TO CONSUME” 

The importance of this figure of 
43 billion dollars is that it represents 
pretty largely America’s capacity 
to consume in 1937. 

The capacity to consume, as eX- 
perts use the phrase, means, for 
practical purposes, the capacity to 


he. That in turn depends on the ° 


| suming group of 


+ 


amount of income in the hands of 


those wha are ready to spend. 

Wages and salaries make up about 
two-thirds of the total income of all 
persons, the rest being represenied 
mainly by business profits, rents and 
return on agriculture. 

The fact that wages are the prime 
source of income for the mass con- 
the cities and 
towns is what makes wages the 
chief factor in buying power. Most 
persons in the cities spend on neces- 
sities nearly all they earn, turn- 
ing their wages directly into goods 
and services. More than 5 billion 
dollars, according to the best esti- 





very substantial reductions in the 
number of jobless. 

With the aid of an analysis by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, the probable result may be 
worked out somewhat as follows. 

The Board estimates the 
force” at about 42 million persons, 
exclusive of agricultural labor. 

The labor force means all who 
work for pay or who would like to do 
so but are now without jobs. 


About 33 million are counted as 


having jobs, leaving the unemployed 


| numbering about 9 million. 


mates, over and above the total of 


this year, is going to find its way 
into this channel of America’s 
economic life. 


RELIEF FOR THE JOBLESS 


To whom is this money going? 


Some of it will go to those who now | 


have jobs, being added to their 
weekly pay envelopes. Wage rates in 
many industries have already been 
increased in the last few weeks of 
1936. In many industries the weekly 
working hours may be lengthened, 
bringing more wages even though 
rates per hour remain the same. 


But over and above these in- 


Some 
315 million of these jobless are on 
relief. 


ESTIMATE FOR COMING YEAR 


If the employed are increased in 
number by about 10 per cent, a con- 
servative estimate on the basis of 
10 per cent increase in wage pay- 
ments going to hire them, then the 
additional jobs in 1937 would num- 
ber 3,300,000. 

The increase in jobs would bring 
a drop in the ranks of the unem- 


| ployed amounting to perhaps 2,700,- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ures, 


000 when account is taken of the 

young people coming into the labor 

market for the first time. 

_ On the basis of the Board’s fig- 

therefore, the jobless should 

be reduced fn 1937 to about 6,300,000. 
The 3,300,000 newly employed per- 


| sons, on this estimate, would get a 


substantial amount of next year’s 
increase in the wage bill. Exactly 


| what they do with it will be best 


creases will come wage payments to | 


persons who now have no jobs. 

On the assumption that 10 of the 
14 per cent increase in wage pay- 
ments will go to hire new workers, 
the year 1937 holds out the hope of 











The iis, 


RAILROADS, largest buyers 
of heavy goods, are embark- 
ing on a large program for pur- 
chasing new equipment and 
supplies in 1937. It is esti- 
mated in the industry that they 
will contract for 2,000,000 tons 
of new rails and 400 or 500 new 
locomotives. More rolling stock 
will be in use than at any time 
since pre-depression days. 


Railroad traffic, is already at a 
six-year peak, with the upward 
trend, in the view of executives, 
continuing into the new year. 

But with this perspective, there 
also are present and_ potential 
clouds on the horizon so far as 
revenue is concerned. 

On top of the increased taxes for 
Social Security and employes’ pen- 
sions, the railroads lose in 1937 all 
emergency freight surcharges, a 
source of revenue in effect since 
April 18, 1935. This means $10,000,- 
000 a month to the Class I rail- 
roads, those that have gross operat- 
ing revenues of a million dollars or 
more annually. The ICC has de- 
creed the surcharges shall cease 
after Dec. 31, 1936. See page 14). 

Legislative spectres also cause 
railroad apprehension. The major 
one is the labor drive for a 30-hour 
work week, whose cost to the rail- 
roads is variously estimated from 
$387,000,000 to $600,000.000. 

Recurring suggestions of legisla- 
tion are: a limitation of train 
lengths, which, if enacted, the 
roads say, would cost around $237,- 
000,000n full crew requirements; and 
other proposals, at Washington and 








in the State legislatures. | 


In the long range picture is the 
uncertainty as to what evolution of 
transportation may ultimately 
bring about, as illustrated by in- 
creasing number of stream-line, 
light-weight, high-speed trains. 


TRAFFIC AT HIGH LEVEL 

Against all this is the fact that 
railway traffic is running at boom 
tide, with no expectation of a set- 
back in 1937; also that the roads 
expect some revision of the rate 
structure, on which hearings begin 
Jan. 6, to offset some of the loss 
from the expiring surcharges; the 
repeal of the long and short haul 
clause restriction, which some of 
the executives say they confidently 
expect in 1937, and the widespread 
development of the so-called local 
pick-up and delivery system of busi- 
ness direct from consignor address 
to consignee address. 

Never before since 1929 have there 
been so many orders out and con- 
templated for freight car construc- 
tion, due to the increasing demands 
of shippers. Typical of this trend 
was action of manufacturers and 
shippers, members of the Ohio Val- 
ley Transportation Board, at Cin- 
cinnati this month. They notified 
the they anticipate a 
sharp increase in needs for freight 
cars during the first quarter of 1937, 
an estimated increase of at least 6 
cent over the need in the same 


railroads 





per 
period of 1936 

All this heavy traffic. which in- 
cludes transportation of coal, ore 


grain and livestock, makes for more 


known to themselves, but of this, 
business planners may be certain. 
Nearly all of it will go for the things 
of which these newly employed 
workers have been largely deprived 
oume © the Jong years of idleness. 








Their Hopes and re 


available money for the larger capi- 
tal investments of 1937, under nor- 
mal calculations. It means that 
the 1936 record of freight car load- 
ings, upwards of 35,000,000 cars, 
highest for any year since 1931, 
when 37,000,000 cars were loaded, 
is expected to be surpassed in 1937. 


“There is no dgoubt the railroads | 


will continue to give a good account 
of themselves in 1937,” according 


to C. E. Smith, vice president of the , 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Railroad. Pointing out that so far | 


the durable heavy goods indus- 


| come-back in 


tries are largely responsible for the 
railway traffic, Mr. 


| Smith said: 


which in 
the rail- 


“The building industry, 
normal times provides 


“labor | 





| bers 


CIO Union Launches Crucial Drive to Organize 


Employes 


A CERTAIN telegram sent a 
few days ago by Homer 
Martin, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, 
to officials of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, is regarded 
by some observers as the most 
important event in labor rela- 
tions within the past two years. 
The message was a request to 
meet with officers of the union for 
purposes of collective bargaining. 
It alleged a crisis in labor conditions 
in the company’s plants, due to 
flagrant discharge of union mem- 
and discrimination against 
them, speeding of the assembly 
lines, and insecurity of jobs because 
of the absence of seniority rights. 
The importance of the message 
stems from the facts behind it. The 
most significant are: 
General Motors Corporation is the 
largest unit in the largest industry 


| in America, the example par excel- 


roads with 20 per cent of the freight | 


traffic and considerable passenger 
business, has hardly started to 
awake from its long sleep. When 
it gets thoroughly under way, as 
many confidently expect it will 
soon, car loadings will increase still 
more and railroad traffic will be on 
its way to higher levels than ever 
before.” 


lence of modern mass production 
methods. 

This industry and this corpora- 
tion have heretofore been a citadel 
of the “open shop,” labor relations 
being treated as personnel man- 
agement and being conducted 
through a “company union,” or em- 
ploye representation plan. 

Automobile workers have been en- 
rolled recently in large numbers in 
an industrial union associated with 
the John L. Lewis’s Committee for 
Industrial Organization, and this 
union, the United Automobile Work- 
ers, has demonstrated its strength 
by a series of successful strikes of 
limited scope. 


UAW READY FOR TEST 

The avowed purpose of the union 
has been to become the bargaining 
agency for all automobile employes. 
The telegram sent to William S 
Knutson, vice president of General 
Motors Corporation, signifies that 
the union believes itself sufficiently 


| strong to match its power with the 


| with the threat of a strike. 
| that time the underlying facts have 


managers of the corporation. 

It is now nearly three years since 
the automobile industry was faced 
Since 


radically altered. 


in the Automobile Industry 


Early in 1934 the American Fed- 


| eration of Labor threatened to call 


|} only 


| bile Labor, 


a halt to work unless collective bar- 
gaining, presumably guaranteed 
under Section 7a of the National Re- 
covery Act, were made a reality. The 
meaning of collective bargaining at 
that time was a moot question, not 
the NRA administrators but 
President Roosevelt also having 
given conflicting definitions of it. 


PREVIOUS CRISIS AVERTED 

At the last moment the President 
intervened, securing agreement of 
both sides to a settlement which in- 
volved the creation of an Automo- 
Board. Leo Waldman 
was appointed chairman. 

An election was scheduled to de- 
termine the choice of the workers 
for a bargaining agency. Coercion 
was forbidedn “from any source.” 

Phe use of this expression, “co- 
ercion from any source”, is inter- 
preted by labor unions to mean that 
companies may 
secure injunctions against the or- 
ganizing efforts of the unions on the 
ground that coercion is being ap- 
plied to the employes. 
have interpreted it as forbidding the 
use of “undue influence” or violence 
in seeking to enroll union members 
and in preventing non-strikers from 
working in the event of labor dis- 


putes. 


The Automobile Labor Board went 
to work to arrange elections. The 
form of ballot used differed point- 
edly from those used in elections 
sponsored by the Labor Board and 
its successor in 1935, the National 
Labor Relations Board. The dif- 
ference was that, under the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board, the worker was 
not given a choice between two 
unions but might choose only in- 
dividuals to represent him in collec- 
tive bargaining. Not even the union 
affiliation of the individual candi- 
dates was indicated on the ballots. 

The A. F. of L. protested the pro- 
cedure and advised its members, at 
that time very few in number, to 
boycott the elections. 


A COMPANY UNION VICTORY 


The result of the elections showed 
that the great majority of workers 
voted and the great majority of the 
voters favored individual bargaining. 


go into court and | 


Companies | 


Representatives of company unions 
| received the majority of those choos- 
ing to have bargaining done for 
them. 

Meanwhile a committee of the 
NRA made a survey of labor rela- 
tions in the automobile industry and 
reported the existence of espionage 
on a large scale, to which the re- 
port applied the name of terror- 
ism. In addition, the speed of op- 
eraions was criticized. An unofficial 
age limit of about 45 years was al- 
leged to exist. 

The leading automobile companies 
denied all these charges, offering 
| statistics to show that age was no 

bar to employment in the shops. 

Then in May, 1935, the NRA was 
declared unconstitutional and 

Automobile Labor Board ceased 

exist. 

PRESIDENTIAL INTERVENTION 
The President took a hand when 
| strike talk arose at various times in 
A. F. of L. circles, inducing the 
companies to plan their production 
so as to equalize employment over 


to 


the year, thus adding to the yearly | 


income of the workers. This change 

was carried through, partly by mov- 

ing forward the annual automobile 

| show and partly by manufacturing 
to stock in what would otherwise 
have been the slack season. 


Meanwhile Congress passed a law 
clearly defining collective bargain- 
ing. Support of a company union 
was defined as an unfair labor prac- 
tice and forbidden under severe 

| penalties. 
In labor circles, criticism gathered 
| volume against the apparent dilator- 
| iness of the American Federation of 
Labor in organizing the automobile 
workers. Under the procedure ap- 
proved by the annual convention of 
the Federation, members were en- 
rolled in so-called federal unions, 
the understanding being that when 
there were enough members they 
would be distributed to the various 
craft unions claiming jurisdiction 
over their various types of skill. 
| Little visible progress was made. 
Only 100 members were reported to 
the annual convention in 1935. 


| NEW UNION GAINS POWER 
Then came the uprising within the 
| Federation known as the formation 


the | 





of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. 

The United Automobile Workers 
immediately affiliated with this com- 
mittee, the CIO. The aggressive 
methods of John L. Lewis and the 
Skill of his experienced aides were 
placed at the service of the auto 
union. 

The initial advances were made in 
the industries supplying parts to the 
larger companies. The Studebaker 
Corporation agreed readily to bar- 
gain with the union. Likewise sev- 
eral plants of the Chrysler Motor 
Corporation recognized the union’s 
claim to speak for workers there. 
Membership grew rapidly. 

At the same time the strength of 
other unions affiliated with the CIO 
in industries which make materials 
| essential for automobile manufac- 
ture was growing rapidly under the 
centralized direction of Mr. Lewis 
and his lieutenants in the CIO. 
These other unions included those 
in the steel and glass industries. 

Recent strikes in these areas sur- 
rounding the auto industry have 
been settled or are on the verge of 
being settled with a view to concen- 
trating on the major issue. 


GOVERNMENT AID ASSURED 

When the United Automobile 
Workers decided to move upon the 
chief stronghold of opposition, its 
president, Homer Martin, declared 
that the union’s strength was suf- 
ficient to tie up the operations of 
the company. Mr. Lewis meanwhile 
got into touch with the Relief Ad- 
ministration to make sure that 
prospective strikers, if in need, 
would not be allowed to suffer. He 
| announced, however, that there 
would be no strike unless the com- 
pany provoked it. 

Another indicated line of ap- 
proach is to ask the National Labor 
Relations Board to hold an election 
among the employes for the purpose 
of choosing a collective bargaining 
agency. Such an election, unlike 
those held under the old Automobile 
Labor Board, would ask for a clear- 
cut decision between the independ- 
ent union and the “company union.” 

The company’s first response to 
the demand was an intimation that 
the union should take up the ques- 
tions with the plant managers. Mr, 
Lewis waived this aside as irrele- 
vant, remarking that surely the 
| company did not wish its own plants 
| competing in regard to labor cons 
ditions. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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CHRISTMAS 
1936 


A Merry Crristmas 


from 


THe Presmen'r 


and Mas. RoosEve't 


—Underwood & Underwood 

The Christmas card sent out by the President and 

Mrs. Roosevelt to their friends throughout the nation. 

The card is a departure from former ones which have 

usually depicted some scene within the grounds of 
the Executive Mansion. 


Yuletide Interlude 
As 1937 Tasks Near 


ED-RIBBONED wreaths still look 
out from the White House win- 
dows, little evergreens flash colored 
lights from the portico but a great 
naked forest of timber has arisen 
along Pennsylvania Avenue as a sym- 
bol of the event toward which Wash- 
ington and the nation now turns with 
keen anticipation. 
The Inauguration, if interest of the 
country is a criterion, is to be the 
greatest in history: 


Ringing hammers hardly awaited the last dying 
echo of Christmas chimes, but the holiday rest had 
been an extended one and a family reunion and 
celebration kept the White House cheery with chil- 
dren’s voices. 

The week opened with Washington offering a 
generous welcome to a man who had planned to 
arrive in a quite different capacity. Governor Lan- 
don, erstwhile White House aspirant, dropped in 
for a chat with the President and stayed an hour. 
He “stopped the show” at the entrance to the ex- 
ecutive offices, where at least ten minutes were 
taken up by photographers, with White House staff 
members peering around every corner. 

The talk was “just about Christmas and grand- 
children and fishing,” the Governor said. That 
night both men sat down together at the semi- 
annual Gridiron dinner to toss jokes at each other 
and see themselves and their causes lampooned by 
the newspaper men before a gathering of the na- 
tion’s notables, 

Perhaps it was the mellowing influence of the 








The President's Week 








GOVERNMENT TAKES A HOLIDAY—A FAMILY 
REUNION—INAUGURATION PRELUDE 





season, but hatchets were buried on every side at 
this affair, while such one-time antagonists as Jim 
Farley and John Hamilton, William Green and 
John Lewis, and many others who off-stage had 
sought each other's blood, doffed the brass 
knuckles and clinked glasses together. 


FESTIVAL OF THE GRIDIRON 

The afternoon had been spent by the President 
in preparation of his speech for the dinner. And 
well he might have labored therewith. It may not 
be quoted: nor could it have been by many save 
the Latin American diplomats who followed it with 
the ease and the obvious enjoyment that comes 
from hearing a mother tongue in a foreign land 

Earlier the callers came and went in a steady 
stream though none of course was as interesting 
to the tourists who always appeared as if by magic, 
on such occasions, as Governor Landon. 

Beside officials there was Josephus Daniels, the 
President’s chief when he was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and now Minister to Mexico, and Roy 
Howard, ubiquitous newspaperman who might even 
be a minister himself some day, they say. 

Another caller who suggested the pleasing 
thought of a prospective job was the newly-clected 
Governor of Michigan, Frank Murphy, who leaves 
that pleasant plum, the Philippines Governor- 
Generalship afloat. 

The next day was a crowded one for Christmas 
plans were being laid and the Roosevelt clan began 
descending on the Mansion. Only two members of 
the family were missing for the celebration—the 
President’s son Franklin, Jr., recuperating from a 
sinus operation in Boston, and his only daughter, 
Anna Dall Boettiger, who has joined her husband 
in Seattle. 

Their children, Curtis and Eleanor (Buzzie and 
Sistie no longer, by their own request) were al- 
lowed to have Christmas with their grandparents. 

Already spruces had replaced palms in the lobby 
where an appropriate mistletoe dangled in the up- 
per reaches from the great central light. 

The big tree which the public are allowed to view 
rose toward the high ceiling of the East Room, 
decorated simply with “snow,” streamers and lights. 
The real family tree with the conventional orna- 
ments and the candles was upstairs. 


PROBLEM OF REORGANIZATION 

For the President, however, routine went on. 
Visitors in the morning, the Cabinet and the Press 
in the afternoon. 

The press conference was devoted largely to the 
question of the reorganization of the Government. 
The President pointed out that none of the sug- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


CHRISTMAS COMES TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
All dressed up, the two slender pine trees that flank the front door of the White House add 
their message of good cheer, with many twinkling lights, stars and gay ornaments, to the Presi- 
dent’s Christmas guests. 





gestions which he had so far talked over with the 
committee were in the form of a report. He made 
plain that the purpose of the whole thing was ef- 
ficiency of operation, not a wholesale re-shuffling 
of Government agencies, 


A NEW BODYGUARD 


In the next few weeks the men who are working 
on this reorganization scheme will meet and at- 
tempt to form a final plan. It is not hoped to save 
a great deal of money nor reduce much of the per- 
sonnel. The aim is to adjust the present machin- 
ery to the new functions which many Government 
agencies have acquired over the changing years: 

For twenty years administrations have struggled 
with this problem, but.-tradition, fear of dislodg- 
ment and lack of initiativehave blo¢ked the course. 

When the press filed intO the President’s office 
a new figure in the little group attracted all eyes. 
It was the stocky and a little self-conscious young 


man standing behind the President’s chair — his 
new bodyguard, who takes the place of Gus Gen- 
nerich. 

Walter Qualters, muscular, dark-haired, full- 
faced and serious-looking, was graduated into the 
Massachusets State Police with no less a prepara- 
tory course than membership on Notre Dame’s fa- 
mous football team. He served as bodyguard for 
James Roosevelt when he was making his campaign 
Speeches in New England. When the President was 
there he met Qualters for the first time. 

As the conference closed this writer glanced out 
of the window and there, standing on the porch 
was the sad-eyed Llewellyn setter which frequently 
lies beneath the President’s chair, sometimes im- 
politely demanding admittance while a conference 
is in session, Gus, who loved dogs and saw: every- 
thing, would always motion to the men who blocked 
the way to let the gangling, lop-eared, visitor enter. 
This time when the door was opened the dog 








+ stopped, raised its sensitive nostrils and then, with 


that eloquent sorrow that far more than makes up 
for lack of speech, turned away. His old friend 
wasn’t there, something was still wrong. 


THE CHILDREN’S YULETIDE 

Christmas at the White House really began on 
Wednesday of last week when the President started 
the first installment of his traditional reading of 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” Granddaughter 
Eleanor Dall had launched the festivities earlier 
than that, however, for she entertatined 40 little 
children around the tall tree in the East Room 
in the afternoon. 

The official house-guest list read: 

Mrs. James Hoosevelt, Senior. 

Mrs. J. R. Roosevelt (sister-in-law of the Presi- 
dent, New York). 

Mr. and Mrs, James Roosevelt and daughters, 
Sarah and Kate. 

Curtis and Eleanor Dall. 

Mr. John Roosevelt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt and two children, 
Chandler and Elliott. 

The next night the reading of the adventures 
of Scrooge was continued and afterward 50 Girl 
Scouts in long capes and carrying old English lan- 
terns sang Christmas carols in the East Room. 


ON EVE OF THE FEAST DAY 


By Thursday things were happening in rapid 
Succession, Beginning when, according to custom, 
the White House Office force filed into the Oval 
Office to receive their greetings and their souvenirs 
of the occasion. 

The East Room was the scene of the afternoon’s 
party when the household staff and the police force 
and their families came in for their share of the 
celebration. The younger children always take part 
in this affair, too, and it goes off with all the in- 
formal familiarity that makes it a real party. 

As twilight fell across the city crowds began to 
gather in Lafayette Park, the historic square 
guarded by the silent figures of Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, von Steuben and Kosciusko, with 
General Jackson balancing on his steed in the mid- 
dle. The tall tree is lighted, the President says a 
few words to the crowd and to the country, carols 
ring out and the car slips back across the Avenue. 

It is time for dinner, But the real event comes 
afterward when the President concludes the 
“Christmas Carol” by the fireside. 


AND THEN THE DAY OF DAYS — 


Except for church in the morning, Christmas is 
a stay-at-home day and one that bégins early in 
the morning when the children burst into the 
President's bedroom and followed by the rest of 
the family, empty the stockings and open them on 
the President’s bed. 

While all these stockings have been carefully 
hung by their owners the night before, it is Mrs. 
Roosevelt's task to fill them. She, too, is the first 
one waked by the children and it is she who shuts 
the windows in the bedroom while the rest of the 
family are routed out in turn. 

The job of distributing the gifts for the elders 
is a different matter for the donors are thousands 
of folks throughout the nation. The offerings have 
long since been piling up in the East Room, Ex- 
amination of the presents and church well fill the 
hours until dinner time which is early so that the 
younger children may attend. 

Candles out. The old year hurries to a close, 

H. R. Bavxwace 








Combatting “Illiteracy,” 
Economic and Political 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 


ROADER and deeper knowledge on the part of 

industry must be sought in order to meet fully 
and discharge properly its responsibilities in an in- 
terdependent economic and social life. This involves 
equitable treatment for all as opposed to preferen- 
tial treatment. It means coordinated progress rather 
than control by anyone group. It means giving 
primary consideration to the human factor. 

It means that industry should seek to attain 
among other things the following: 

1. Cheaper production in field and factory 

2. Reduction in the spread between the cost of 
production and the price to the consumer involving 
more economical distribution, 

3. A proper sharing among management, labor 
and the consumer of the savings resulting from de- 
creased costs. 

We must realize that business and industry exist 
primarily for service to society. With this realiza- 
tion, it will become evident that it is not so much 
legislative coercion that is needed as general un- 
derstanding among the leadership and more appre- 
ciation among the people generally of bringing the 
actions of democracy to conform to its professions. 

The alternative to such cooperative understand- 
ing and action would necessitate more governmen- 
tal control and hence more danger of segmented 
society by preferential groups for their special in- 
terests. This would defeat the highest objectives 
of democratic government. 

There are gratifying evidences of a growing ap- 
preciation of this truth among an iacreasing num- 
ber of industralists. Progress has been and is being 
made in improving the relations between capital, 
labor and management. This is shown by com- 
paring the relationships existing some years ago 
between iudustry and labor with the greater value 
now being placed upon the human element in in- 
dustry and society. 

These efforts, however, must not be one-sided. It 
must be a cooperative endeavor on a reciprocal 
basis whereby neither industry nor labor shall be 
Solely striving for its own purposes but for mutual 
interest under a “good neighbor” policy. We need 
to cultivate a broad spirit of tolerance and mutual 
trust that will heal disunities. The interests of 
industry and labor are interwoven. They are co- 
contributors to national prosperity. The purchas- 
ing power of labor is one of the basic elements in 
stability. 

Economic disorders such as we have recently ex- 
perienced are not the normal mood of healthy men. 
They are evidences of lack of understanding and, 
hence, a form of illiteracy... . 

Political illiteracy, or lack of knowledge of public 
questions and of governmental procedures, exists in 
this country notwithstanding the fact that our pub- 
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lic school system and our other educational agencies 
have probably accomplished more in informing our 
people politically than has been accomplished in 
any other country. There should be a more ef- 
fective dissemination of truthful information touch- 
ing issues and personalities. 

We are fortunate in this regard to have the facil- 
ities of the radio available and it will be a very un- 
wise people that does not see to it that this tacility 
is kept free of control such as has frequently nar- 
rowed the potential usefulness of other informa- 
tive mediums. All educational facilities can better 
serve themselves in the long run and better serve 
their country by keeping their channels open for 
accurate and impartial presentation of all sides of 
questions. 

We should so arouse public consciousness as to de- 
mand that subject matters be adequately, decently 
and truthfully presented to our youth and adults 
through press, radio, forum and pictures. 

Democracy today is being menaced botn from 
within and from without. To survive, it must re- 
ject the subtle propaganda which by the law of its 
own being it cannot suppress but which it can de- 
feat by popular understanding and practice. It 
must be strong enough and united enough to repel 
dictatorships from without and insidious attacks 
from wihin.—(From an adress at Columbia, S. C.. 
Dec. 20.) 


o 





Prospects For the Revival 
Of Controlled Production 


By H. R. TOLLEY 
Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 

How can the Triple A conservation program make 

the best contribution to agricultural security 
and national progress? Can it give adequate protec- 
tion for reasonable and fairly stable levels of farm 
prices and income? Just what is the relationship of 
the new soil conservation program of the Triple A 
to the production control operations which prior to 
January 6, 1936, were conducted’ under the Adjust- 
ment Act?... 

The soil conservation program, with improvements 
in this and future years, should become a perma- 
nent and basic part of the Government’s long-time 
plans for agriculture... . 

The long-time agricultural policy should have a 
place for other safeguards against extreme surplus 
and shortage of supply. The ever-normal granary 
plan should take surpluses off the market before 
they ruin the farmer’s price, to be held for use by 
consumers and farmers in, short crop years. The 
risks of farming should be minimized by retire- 
ment of submarginal lands, and by the crop insur- 
ance plan of the future. These are steps toward ag- 
ricultural security and -he whole nation will bene- 
fit as they are taken successfully. 

One more measure would be required to give farm- 
ers the protection they need against price-wreckage 
in time of towering surplus. That is an improved 
plan of production control. 

Nothing less than direct and effective production 
control for specific commodities will suffice in such 
emergencies. In years when there were no such 
emergencies, the control plan could be inoperative. 

All of the production control measures that have 
been tried thus far, valuable as they were, have re- 
vealed some shortcomings. The adjustment pro- 
grams of the Triple A were rather expensive, when 
viewed solely from the standpoint of their efficiency 
in getting production control. Purthermore, had not 
the drought of 1934 intervened, it is likely that for 
effective control of the surplus the amount of money 
available for benefit payments would have had to 
be much larger than it was. There were inequities 
of operation in the Bankhead Cotton Control and 
Kerr-Smith Tobacco Acts. 

Under the present Tripie A program, restraint 
upon production of surplus commodities is a by- 
product of soil conservation. Many farmers think 
that under the soil conservation program a given 
amount of money can be made about as effective in 
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obtaining production control as under the old Triple 
A program. 

But the conservation progzam might not be equal 
to an acute emergency without the appropriation 
of much larger funds than any that the Triple A 
lias had, either under the cld program or the new 
one. As for the State plan of operation required in 
the present Act after January 1, 1938, production 
control is legally possible under this plan, but only 
within recent weeks have we begun full explora- 
tion of all the complexities sure to be involved. 

For production control that will work in grave 
emergencies, the farmers need a new and better 
plan. The new device should incorporate the best 
in the plans that already have been tried, draw- 
ing upon the farmers’ experiences with each cf them 
for further improvements. 

If I understand the temper of the farmers cor- 
rectly, they are in no mood to let legalistic bar- 
riers and fine-spun interpretations keep them from 
having equality with large corporations in meeting 
nation-wide problems of production and prices. And 
if they are almost buried once more winder moun- 
tainous surpluses, I think they will be even less 
tolerant of man-made barriers in the path of prog- 
ress.—(From a recent address before the. annual 
convention of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at Pasadena, Calif.) 





Is Broadcasting Living 


Up to Its Promise? 


By GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 
Member of the Federal Communications Commission 

T IS NOT an easy problem, that you have posed 

for me—“Is Radio Broadcasting Living up to its 
Promise?” Frankly, my own opinion is that it is 
not, but I feel I would be unfair if I did not qualify 
that statement by saying that elements, mainly 
political and some economic, have been as much to 
blame as the broadcasting industry itself. Nor 
would it be fair to say that broadcasting has not 
come up to expectations when some fine programs 
have been the delight of American audiences. 

But—and this is the question—when we have al- 
lowed private corporations to develop a national re- 
source that elsewhere in the world is government- 
owned and controlled, should not those who are 
making large fortunes from this resource give us 
better programs? 

To anyone who studies the situation from the in- 
side there is quite evident a contempt for educa- 
tional and cultural influences that is Most unusual 
in any field of scientific development. ... 

Fortunately in the radio field, while the great 
actuating impulse of those who are in control of 
the industry is money, the engineers and scientists 
on whom they depend for the development of their 
fortunes are, in the main, men who are unsel- 
fish. . ‘ 

A more disagreeable aspect, and a more sinister 
one, deterring radio from living up to its promise, 
is the fact that the radio lobby in Washington has 
filled the radio “industry” with the novel idea that 
they control the Government. 

For two and a half years I have watched the op- 
erations of this lobby, which has endeavored to 
dictate the actions of the Federal Communications 
Commission. ... 

Attacking every endeavor of the cultural and ed- 
ucational interests to improve the quality of radio 
programs is a most vicious lobby. It is not a par- 
ticularly intelligent lobby, for, if it knew its busi- 
ness, it would see that the educational and cul- 
tural interests ask so little that they could be easily 
conciliated by small concessions. But, arrogant in 
its belief that it controls the Commission, it is not 
inclined to concede anything... . 

The indifference of the public to the importance 
of this struggle is lamentable. Fascinated by the 
wonders of radio and the astonishing developments 
in the entire fleld of communications, the people 
have given little attention to the economic control 
of these new developments. Unless the public is 
aroused, its interests are apt to be neglected and 
lax administration is apt to creep in. In this way 
private monopoly, without warrant of law, estab- 
lishes itself and, too late, the public bestirs itself 
to recover ground that never should have been lost. 
—(From a radio address at the University of the 
Air, College of the City of New York, Dec. 18.) 
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Down by the railroad tracks is now the place to live 





THE WORLD MOVES 














Wir Now is New York’s Park Avenue was an 
ugly gash through the heart of Manhattan only 
a generation ago. Squalid buildings lined its 
sides; dirt and noise made it a place where no 
one wanted to live. 

Then in 1906 began an amazing transforma- 
tion. The railroad was electrified. A boulevard, 
divided in the center by plots of grass and shrubs, 
lined with apartment houses, clubs and hotels, 
grew up over the railroad tracks, supported by 
columns of steel. An ingenious system of separate 
columns was devised to sustain the track levels, 
the street, and the apartment houses. The sturdy 
steel legs on which the buildings stand are insu- 
lated with vibration-mats of lead, asbestos, and 
cork. Those who live on Park Avenue, or walk 
or ride on it, are scarcely conscious that beneath 
them pass 600 heavy trains in each 24 hours. 

It could not have been done without steel. 
Steel is the Jaszc product, the wuder/ying factor 
in progress of many kinds. United States Steel 
laboratories, working with the men in the mills, 
have constantly produced better steel. This in 

RPA SAL Ag RARE ED Pe RR BART EN: turn has resulted in better transportation for 


BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ¢* COLUMBIA America, better communication, better farming, 


STEEL COMPANY ¢* CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY ¢ FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND d i d ti all : sho b P k A 
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lide of World Miramss 


THE Americas have set the 
pace for a new order of 
things for the new year. 
Twenty-three days after as- 
sembling in a _ promotion-of- 
peace conference at Buenos 
Aires, the delegates of all 21 
Republics finished their task. 
If the results are not necessar- 
ily sensational, “new founda- 
tions have been laid,” to quote 
Secretary of State Hull. 


Although still too close to the 
parley to assay its true accomplish- 
ments, the Secretary in his closing 
address read for him by Assistant 
Secretary Welles, declared: 

“The conference has widened the 
range of cooperation by the Ameri- 
can Republics both for the mainte- 
nance of peace and for the promo- 
tion of their common welfare. The 
program here adopted is broader 
and more basic than ever before.” 

Mr. Hull summarized the activi- 
ties of the Conference as follows: 

Conventions have been adopted 
which coordinate and make effec- 
tive the existing machinery for the 
maintenance of peace. 

A method of consultation has 
been established which is capable of 
enhancing the efficiency of the 
peace pacts already in existence and 
aiding the parties to them to carry 
out their pledged obligations 

The good will and common under- 
standing created will make mutual 
consultation and cooperation ef- 
fective when peace of the hemi- 
sphere is threatened. 

The republics have pledged them- 
selves to a common and solidary at- 
titude consistent with their respec- 
tive national legislation toward an 
attack from abroad. 

Conditions for both regional and 
world peace have been promoted by 
unanimous declarations for equality 
of commercial treatment and the 
lowering of trade barriers. 
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Cc. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric 
Institute, 


answers: 

{Continued from Page 2.] 
of current for street lighting and 
street railways showed only negli- 
gible increases, the use of power by 
electrified steam railroads reficcted 
the large upturn in traffic and the 
further extension of service. 


HEAVIER DOMESTIC USAGE 

While it failed to parallel the large 
increases shown by commercial and 
industrial sales, the use of electricity 
for domestic service showed the 
usual annual growth. A new high 
record was set at 15,375,000,000 kwhr., 
a gain of 1,400,000,000 kwhr., or 10 
per cent over 1935. 

The average use per consumer 1n- 
creased from 673 kwhr. in 1935 to 725 
in 1936 and comparing with only 
500 in 1929. This was largely the 
result of the sale during the year of 
more than 2,000,000 electric refrig- 
erators and the large purchases of 
electric appliances of all kinds, not- 
ably washing machines, electric 
ranges and vacuum cleaners. 

In addition to the enlarged use 
per customer, the number of homes 
using electricity was increased by 
some 675,000 as a result of the fur- 


ther extension of lines and the re- | 


turn to separate homes of families 
which had “doubled-up” during the 
depression. 


In 1936, some 20,000 miles of new | 


country distribution lines were built 
by the utility companies, serving 
95,000 new rural customers. In ad- 
dition to this, 60,000 rural custom- 
ers were added to existing lines. In- 
cluding 30,000 arising from a reclas- 
sification from residential to farm 
customers, about 110,000 new farms 
were added to the utility lines du’- 
ing the year, bringing the total of 
farms served at the end of the year 
in excess of 900,000. 


ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 

Including the 85,000 kilowatt unit 
now being operated at Boulder Dam 
and 82,500 kilowatts in the Tennes- 
see Valley, upwards of 440,000 kilo- 
watts were added to generating ca- 
pacity during 1936. Of this, some 
200,000 kilowatts consisted of steam 
turbines. Due, however, to the re- 
tirement of certain obsolete units, 
the net increase in power house 
capacity during the year was some- 
what less. 

The most important development 
of the past few years has been the 
superimposed turbine. This consists 
of a high pressure boiler (about 1,200 
lbs.) operating a turbine at about 
that pressure, the latter exhausting 
direct into the steam mains of the 
existing station. By the great in- 
crease in useful heat range thus ob- 
tained, existing stations are brought 
up to overall thermal efficiencies 
comparable with the best modern 
practice. 

In addition to this, enormous in- 
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Secretary of State Hull Acclaims Results of Buenos Aires Conference— 
Cuban Crisis—More Power for President in Foreign Affairs 


triking advances have been made 
in the promotion of exchange of 
teachers and students, and scientific 
and artistic cooperation. 

x *re 
(CUBAN CRISIS.—The Secretary’s 

‘ final plea for the democratic 
way to peace came at a time when 
undemocratic forces are gaining a 
foothold in Latin America, with 
Cuba the most recent victim. 

When duly elected President Go- 
mez of the Island Republic vetoed 
the sugar tax legislation sponsored 
by Col. Fulgencio Batista, would-be 
military dictator, on Dec. 21, the 
House of Representatives under the 
compulsion of Batista proceeded to 
impeach the Executive. 

Gomez opposed the tax because it 
would be used to establish rural 
schools under supervision of the 
army. The House tharged the Presi- 
dent with obstructing legislation. 

On Dec. 24 after a debate that 
lasted well into the night, the Senate 
sitting as a jury to hear the im- 
peachment charges, found Gomez 
guilty, 22 to 12, thus ejecting from 
office the Island’s ninth president 
in four years. 

Immediately Frederico Laredo 
Bru, the vice president, took the oath 
of office. The new executive is a 
friend of Colonel Batista. 

x * 

RMS EMBARGO VALID.—Those 

charged with the task of drafting 
recommendations for neutrality leg- 
islation to replace the temporary 
act which expires in May are grip- 
ping their pencils with more confi- 
dence. The Supreme Court on Dec. 
21 cleared away some points on 
which there has been anxiety, and 
possibly opened the way for wider 
authority for the executive in the 


~” 


whole field of foreign relations. 

On that day the tribunal upheld 
the 1934 arms embargo resolution 
empowering the President to ban the 
sale of arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war to Bolivia and Par- 
aguay, then locked in a bitter strug- 
gle in the Gran Chaco, if it would 
contribute to reestablishing peace. 

The issye had been appealed to the 
Court by the Government when the 
Federal Court for southern district 
of New York dismissed an indict- 
ment against three companies and 
several individuals charged with pro- 
viding 15 machine guns for Bolivia 
in defiance of the President’s em- 
bargo proclamation under the reso- 
lution. Among other points, the de- 
fendants had argued that the em- 
bargo power in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive was an unconstitutional del- 
egation of power on the part of 
Congress. 

The Supreme Court upheld the in- 
dictment 7 to 1, Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds dissenting, 
Stone not participating on account 
of illness. The defendants are now 
required to stand trial before a 
jury. If convicted they face a max- 
imum penalty of $10,000 in fine, two 
years in prison or both. 

x* * 
(THE COURT’S REASONING.—The 
broader aspects of the decision. 
have been encouraging to those who 
have contended that the President 
should have a more or less free hand 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

In- its ruling the Court emphasized 
a sharp distinction between the 
power which Congress under the 
Constitution may delegate to the Ex- 
ecutive with regard to domestic mat- 
ters, and that which he may exer- 
cise in international affairs. 


and Mr. Justice | 


“The two classes of powers are 
different, both in respect of their 
origin and their nature,” said Mr. 
Justice Sutherland in the majority 
opinion. 

“The broad statement that the Fed- 
eral Government can exercise no 
powers except those specifically 
enumerated in the Constitution, and 

| such implied powers as are necessary 
and proper to carry into effect the 
enumerated powers, is categorically 
true only in respect of our internal 
affairs.” 

The Court pointed out that “since 
the States severally never possessed 
international powers, such powers 
could not have been carved from the 
mass of State powers, but obviously 
were transmitted to the United 
States from some other sources.” 

The fountainhead of such power, 
the Court declared, was the British 


tion of the Colonies from Great 
Britain, there passed the powers of 
external sovereignty “not to the 
Colonies severally, but to the Colo- 
nies in their collective and corpo- 
rate capacity as the United States of 
America.” 

In the realm of external affairs, 
“the President alone has the power 
to speak or listen as a representative 
of the nation.” 

& € 2 
NAVAL RACE.—The Washington 
and London Naval treaties are 
being ushered into oblivion by the 
starting gun of a naval race. 

In notes to the United States and 
Japan during the week, Great Brit- 
ain carried out the step which Sir 
Samuel Hoare announced in the 
Commons a week earlier. The Lon- 


| don Government invoked the “esca- 
' lator clause” of the London Naval 


Treaty in order to keep five cruisers 
which were due to be scrapped. Of 
special interest on this point is the 
fact that these vessels are to be 
turned into anti-aircraft boats. 
Meanwhile, the standard naval 
yearbook, “Jane’s Fighting Ships,” 


| came off the British presses with a 


picture of a world arms race start- 
ing the day the treaties come to an 
end, Dec. 31. 

In new naval construction,. the 
publication finds Great Britain lead- 
ing with 99 warships building or 


| 


consulate-general. 

This gesture to Rome comes at 
a time when Great Britain and Italy 
are talking with each other about 


| their relative positions in the Medi- 


planned. The United States is next | 


with 83; Italy third with 66; France 
fourth with 43; Germany fifth with 
39; and Japan sixth with 38. 

Jane’s Yearbook declared that not 
since the World War has so much 
naval tonnage been authorized, and 
that by 1940 more capital ships will 


| be in service than at any time since 


Crown from which on the separa- | 





1916. 
*x* *k x 

ANGLO-FRENCH GESTURE TO 

ROME.—Great Britain and 
France have apparently decided that 
Italian good-will is more important 
to them in the present state of Eu- 
rope’s affairs than maintaining the 
fiction of non-recognition of Rome’s 
annexation of Ethiopia. 

At any rate, both democratic pow- 
ers announced on Dec. 21 that their 
respective legations at Addis Ababa 
would be transformed into consul- 
ates-general. While both govern- 
ments are anxious to have the world 
understand that this move does not 
constitute recognition of Italy’s con- 
quest, observers point out that the 
step does in fact amount to recogni- 
tion. 

Each pointed out that there is 
no other way to take care of its in- 
terests in Ethiopia than through a 


terranean, although Whitehall offi- 
cials decry any connection between 
the two events. 
ee 2 @ 

IEGE OF MADRID.—The rebel 

forces of General Franco have 
completed their seventh week of 
hammering at the city of Madrid. 
The siege has ewtered the “trench 
phase” and observers see it dragging 
into the deep winter. Meantime, 
stories leaked through the censor- 
ship about quarrels among the in- 


| surgent high command which cost 
| the fascists the capture of the capi- 





tal earlier in the campaign. 

Most apprehension for the New 
Year in relation to Spain, however, 
appears to be centering on Ger- 
many. As the Reich’s domestic sit- 
uation grows more desperate, there 
are new fears that the Fuehrer may 
embark on a sudden drastic course 
such as openly sending German 
troops to the aid of General Franco, 

In an effort to stave off the crisis 
which would come about from the 
Spanish civil struggle turning into 
an international war, Great Britain 
and France in consultation have 
drafted notes to Germany, Russia, 
Italy and Portugal expressing anxi- 


| ety over the possibility that unneu- 


tral aid to either side may spread 
a conflagration beyond the bor- 
ders of the Iberian peninsula, 
xk * 
RELEASE OF A KIDNAPED DIC- 
TATOR.—In a Christmas Day 
climax to an Oriental drama, China’s 
dictator, Chiang Kai-shek returned 
by airplane to his capital, Nanking— 


A COMMON FRONT IN THE AMERICAS 





bringing with him his own kid- 
naper. 

For thirteen days Chiang Kai- 
shek had fumed in captivity while 
the officials of his Government had 
debated the merits of paying ran- 
som or pressing military action 
with the attendant risk of the dic- 
tator’s being murdered. His captor, 
General Chang Hsueh-liang, was 
holding him at Sian, in the province 
of Shengsi, insisting on the follow- 
ing terms: 

1.—To declare war against Japan. 

2.—Recovery of all territory that 
has been wrested from China in 
recent years by the Japanese. 

3.—Return to the Communist pro- 
gram which Chiang Kai-shek had 
abandoned in 1927. 

Release of the dictator followed a 
visit to Sian by Mrs. Chiang Kai- 
shek; her brother, the former fi- 
nance minister, T. V. Soong, who is 


| one of the wealthiest men in China; 


and W. H. Donald, Australian ad- 
viser to Chiang Kai-shek. 

Government officials stated that 
no political commitments had been 
made for the release of the dictator 
and that no ransom had been paid. 
On Chang’s behalf, a statement was 
issued that he was going to Nanking 
to lay his demands before the Gove 
ernment, 

The unexpected denouement is be= 
lieved to have averted a civil war, 
which was on the point of breaking 
out after the minister of war had 
issued an ultimatum threatening 
immediate hostilities if the release 
were not made at once. 

Chang, the captive captor, gave 
one more turn to the strange wheel 
of events by requesting Chiang Kai- 
shek to mete out to him the proper 
punishment for detaining the dic- 
tator for a fortnight and not to let 
their friendship interfere with this 
duty. The kidnaping, it was re- 
vealed, had been carried out only 
after 46 of the 52 officers in the dic- 
tator’s entourage had been slain. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 








| vestments in power station equip- 


ment together with expensive facil- 
ities for sending out the power 
which might otherwise have become 
obsolete, are thus reclaimed and re- 
habilitated. This is a reversal of the 
experience with past advances of 
importance most of which have left 
substantial obsolescence in their 
train. 

This tends to offset that part of 
the power shortage predicted a few 
years since which was predicated 
upon alleged obsolescence and may, 
in time, reflect favorably upon the 
retirement expense of the industry 


' which has a substantial part of its 


| the year 1936. 


fixed capital invested in steam pow- 
er plants and in the established 
switching and transforming facil- 
ities and circuits leading away from 
the station to load centers. 

The price of electric service was 
reduced curing 1936 at about the 
same rate that has prevailed for 
many years. At the end of 1936, 
the average price of electricity for 
domestic service stood at 4.74 cents 
per kwhr., as compared with 5.03 
cents in 1935 and 6.33 cents in 1929. 


INCOME FOR DIVIDENDS 

Due to these reduced rates for all 
classes of service, revenues from 
consumers showed a much smaller 
rate of gain than did kwhr. sales 
and approximated $2,071,000,000 for 
This represented an 
increase of $150,000,000 or 8 per cent 
over 1935. 

On the other hand, the great 
drought brought a large increase in 
the fuel bill and the beginning of 
the widespread rise in prices was 
plainly visible in almost every item 
of operation. As a result, where 
revenues grew by 8 per cent, oper- 
ating expenses grew by 12 per cent. 

At tne same time, the results of 
the refunding operations carried on 
during the past two years are now 
becoming visible in affecting reduc- 
tions in interest charges, which de- 
creased by about 2 pct. during 1936. 


As a result of all these divergent 
trends, net income available for div- 
idends and surplus increased by 


about $46,000,000 for the electric 
light and power industry (together 
with non-electric operations in so- 
called. “combination companies” 
rendering other services besides 
electricity) —a gain of 11 per cent 
for 1936 as a whole. 
Financial operations in 1936 con- 
| Sisted almost entirely of refunding, 
which comprised all but about $75,- 
000,000 out of a total sale of $1,- 
250,000,000 in securities by electric 
light and power companies. This 
comparatively small volume of new 
money when combined with that 
available from retirement reserves 
and other funds, was, however, suf- 
ficient to make the total of $275,000,- 
000 spent for construction in 1936. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1937 
Sales of electricity are wholly de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the 
consumers. The electric light and 
power industry cannot store energy 
{ OF accumulate an inventory but is 


What's Ahead For American 


E. M. Allen 


President, Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association of the United 
States, 


answers: 


((HEMICAL manufacturers expect | 


to spend in excess of $20,000,- 
000 during 1937 on chemical re- 
search, This does not include dis- 
bursement for new machinery or 
new plants, but only the actual in- 
vestigations, which will contribute to 
the activity of the industry and the 
well-being of the American public. 

Nor does it include the spending 
of research money by the chemical 
process industries, such as soap, 
paint and rayon. It is the disburse- 
ment for research work of those who 
make chemicals which become prin- 
cipally the raw materials of other 
industries. 

This research spending is really 
typical of the chemical industry, 
whether times be good or bad. It is 
essential, under all business condi- 


Business: A Preview For 1 


| jobs, 


Chemical research does not destroy 
as careless thinking might 
suggest. It may change jobs from 
one type to another, but almost in- 
variably it makes new jobs grow 
where an old one dies because of 
change and pr " 


» 

EVOLVES NEW INDUSTRY 

| Depression times are testing 
| times for every industry. Chemical 
manufacturers were so tested in the 
recent years. But chemical makers 
are gratified at the record of this 
test. Among the results as recorded 
by official reports of the Department 
of Labor one finds proof that re- 
search pays the public and the em- 
ployee real dividends in stabilized 





tions, for the industry is constantly | 


changing and enlarging and devel- 
oping new activities. Research is 
the keystone of chemical progress, 
without which the chemical indus- 
try would not have been able, dur- 
ing recent stringent times, to have 


made such substantial contributions | 


to the national welfare. In addition, 
research is a vital necessity to keep 
apace with chemical progress. 
Research makes new industry. 
This truth is better illustrated in the 


other division of manufacturing. It 
is not so widely recognized by the 
public, because often the public 
never sees, perhaps even rarely 
hears about, some of the most im- 
portant new products which result. 

However, these chemicals are of 
vital importance to the public, be- 
cause they are raw materials in 
other industries or the means for 
satisfying human needs more ade- 
quately or more cheaply. 


New employment results from 
chemical research. This is true 
within the chemical industry, in 


construction, and in the customer 
industries which chemicals serve. 





completely dominated by the activ- 
ity of business in general. 
stitute being purely a fact-finding 
body, does not attempt to predict 


the future course of business or the | 


earnings of the electric light and 
power companies in 1937. 

Three main elements of cost; 
namely, fuel, wages and taxes are 
trending definitely upward. The 
only way that they can be prevented 
from making such pressure on net 
earnings that rate reductions will 
have to stop is for the electric com- 
panies to continue unceasingly at 
the selling job and in getting the 
consumer to keep using the appli- 
ances, once they have been sold. 
To these purposes the main endeav- 
ors of the industry are being di- 

| rected. 


ee 


The In- , 


employment, during bad times as 
well as good. Here are some of the 
facts: 

| 41. Employment fell off during the 
depression years, in chemical plants, 
to about 77 per cent of “normal” for 
1932, the worst year; but all-factory 
employment that year was only 65 
per cent of normal (1923-25=100). By 
the middle of 1933 chemical plant 
employment was again above normal, 
In 1936 it has averaged approximate- 
ly 125 per cent of normal. All factory 
employment increased  simulta- 
neously but not nearly as fast, being 
still slightly below normal at the 
end of 1936. 

2. The average hours worked per 
week, according to official figures, 
has been a trifle under 40 hours in 
the most recent years. 

The factory payroll index in 
the chemical industry is consistently 


chemical business than in almost any | 90Ve that for all factories, both in 


the boom period of 1929 and the de- 
pression years and during 1936. The 
index of factory payrolls for the 
chemical industry in October, 1936, 
the latest month available, was 125, 
compared with 85 for all factories. 
4. The average wages paid in 
chemical plants are always higher 
per hour than the all-factory aver- 
age. Economies and new products, 
resulting from research, have made 
good wages and low prices for the 
products possible at the same time. 
The price index for chemicals in 
1936 has been slightly below the pre- 
war figure, whereas the price index 
of all commodities is now substan- 
tially above pre-war levels, both ac- 
| cording to the official statistics of 
the Department of Labor. 

Research made possible a degree 
of stability not enjoyed by many 
branches of industry. Research will 
contribute similarly during times of 

| improving business. It will enlarge 

| the market for the raw materials 
produced by farmers, foresters, 
miners, and other industry. 


DEVELOPS NEW PRODUCTS 
A feature of chemical research is 
the development of new products 
which frequently act as substitutes 
for existing products. Consequently 
amortization is necessarily high 
where new processes or new prod- 
ucts replace existing ones. Like- 
wise, the depreciation on chemical 
equipment is higher than in many 
)} other industries because of the ac- 





during the coming year, invested in 


John W. O'Leary 


President, Machinery and Alliea 
Products Institute 


answers: 
MERICA’S present industrial fron- 
‘tiers are greater than the frontiers 
open to any previous generation. 
The defeatist attitude which grew 
up during the depression is no 





longer justified in the face of busi- 
ness and industrial recovery and the 
possibilities which lie ahead. The | 
contention that business and indus- 
trial expansion is possible and that | 
it leads to an improvement of gen- 
eral well-being and a higher stand- 
ard of living is now becoming a 
demonstrable fact. 

The path of American progress 
through 150 years of industrial his- 
tory is strewn with disproved and 
discarded warnings that the end of 
industrial growth had been reached 
and that the time had come to freeze 
the economic system and divide the 
current jobs and income evenly 
throughout the population before re- 
trogression began. It is time that 
the pessimistic philosophy of the 
depression of the 1930’s be added to 
the discarded doctrines of the past. 

Between 1899 and 1929 the volume 
of the manufacturing industries in- 
creased more than 200 per cent, al- 
though the population increased 
only 62 per cent. The rise in the 
last decade before 1929 was as great 
as in the two previous decades, al- 
though the population growth was 
less. It has been normal for the pro- 
duction curve of American industry 
torise. Periods of abnormally small 
growth or decline have always been 
followed by compensating periods of 
vastly greater expansion. If history 
repeats, as it always has, the decline 
since 1929 will be made up in greater 
expansion in the late 1930’s and 40’s 
than the United States has ever ex- 
perienced. 

This forward surge of production 
is already clearly evident. Those 








tive character of chemicals them- 
selves. These two factors tend to 
require continuous investment in 
new equipment. 

The chemical industry cannot 
forecast how much this new invest- 
ment will be next year, but it knows 
that many millions will be required. 
The spending of those millions is 
assured, and in turn, gives assur- 
ance of enlarged employment for the 
construction industry and _ the 
makers of construction materials. 
The chemical industry in 1937 will 
be a good customer of many other 
industries. 

Chemical research will, most im- 
portant of all, contribute to the 
economic and social well-being of 
America, as well as to the stability 
of the chemical industry itself. Un- 
der these circumstances it is not 
surprising that a very substantial 
percentage of the gross earnings of 
the industry has been, and will be 





chemical and engineering research. 


937 in Industry 


who contend that production levels 
of 1929 would never be reached again 
have little ground to stand on today. 
For an industry to reach that level 
now is commonplace and hardly 
worthy of mention in the business 
and financial pages of the press. This 
expansion of ‘business and industry 
is creating employment and con- 
tributing to mass purchasing power, 

A point which is often overlooked 
in connection with factory pro- 
duction and employment is that 
there is an absolute limit beyond 
which employment does not, and 
need not, rise; whereas we know no 
limit for industrial production. 
Production is as limitless as man’s 
wants and our ingenuity to develop 
products to fill those wants. Em- 
ployment, however, does not rise 
above 40 per cent of the population. 
The remaining 60 per cent of the 
population consists of women, chil- 
dren in school, and the aged who 
are retired. 

The level of 400 workers per 
thousand population was main- 
tained most of the time between 
1910 and 1930 and that level was 
50 per cent higher than the level 
of 100 years earlier when only 270 
per thousand population sought 
employment in normal periods of 
prosperity. 

The principal handicaps to busi- 
ness and industrial expansion are 
legislation and threats of legisla- 
tion. Business and industry have a 
capacity for adapting themselves to 
and reasonable condition, but rapid 
changes may make it impossible to 
set out upon any course with confi- 
dence. A manufacturer cannot be 
sure but what the conditions sur- 


+ 


rounding his business may be com- 
pletely revised between the time he 
contracts for raw materials and the 
time he places his product on the 
market. 

The only sources of prosperity are 
the productive enterprises of our 
country through which all the people 
cooperate to create wealth in the 
form of goods and services. When 
we, as business men and industrial- 
ists see that, and convince the pub- 
lic that it should look there rather 
than to government, employment 
and prosperity will be attainable as 
we progress on our great industrial 
frontiers. 

















HAWAII 


IN 5 PERFECT DAYS 


Travel by the Empress of 
Japan, largest and fastest 
liner on the Pacific, or Em- 
press of Canada, Round 
trip: $250 First Class, $170 
up Tourist Class. For a 
more leisurely trip take the 
Aorangi or Niagara. Round 
trip: $220 up First Class, 
$150 up Cabin Class. From 
Vancouver and Victoria. 
Details from youR owN 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. Na- 
tional 0758. 


Canadian Australasian Line 





























in Vlew Vork 


1937 will be welcomed in with a spirit of gayety not 


known for many a year. The Plaza will entertain cele- 
brants in the style for which it has so long been famed, 


, d2 ° J?, features the De Marcos, 
tr3stan America’s Foremost 
Dancers, and Eddy Duchin and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 

presents Will McCune 

THE TERRACE ROOM and his Plaza Orches- 
tra, so popular at the daily and Sunday Cocktail Hours, 


Pierce and Harris, Comedy Dancers, and other welle 
known entertainers for New Year's Eve. 


Plan to make your New York visit include New Year's 
Eve. You will find the Plaza a hotel of rare distinction, 
convenient to every attraction in the city. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 


oe PLA L Aaane 


FACING CENTRAL PARK « FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH ST. 
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December 28, 1936 


The United States News 


Sponsored by Radio Corporation of America, complete performances of the Metropolitan Opera Company are broad- 
cast direct from stage of Metropolitan Opera House over NBC nationwide Blue Network every Saturday afternoon. 


‘The Public Service of Radio 


HE American system of broadcasting has en- 
abled radio in the United States to present 
to the public the foremost. artists in the world of 
music and entertainment, and to supply finer pro- 


grams than can be heard regularly in any other 


country in the world. 

**In the field of musical and cultural effort, | 
may refer to such outstanding programs as those of 
the New York Metropolitan Opera. These broad- 
casts made opera available to the listening public, 
and the financial contributions made by our organ- 
ization to the Metropolitan have helped to save 
for our nation the world’s most famous institution 
of grand opera. For three hours every Saturday 
afternoon throughout the coming season the Met- 


ropolitan Opera will be brdadcast-under the spon- 


sorship of Radio Corporation of America. 


“In the field of music, radio is recognized as 
the most potent and universal educator. Here 
radio is fully meeting not only entertainment, 
but highly cultural objectives: 

‘**Nor can the educational field ignore the great 
and growing service which broadcasting renders 
as an informational medium. A large number of 
sustaining program hours furnished by the National 
Broadcasting Company in the course of the year 
have to do with great news events—or history in 
the making. During 1936 these programs included 
first-hand accounts of the recent Pan-American 
Peace Conference, the Harvard Tercentenary cele- 
bration, the war in Ethiopia, the tragic events of 
the Spanish revolution, the funeral of King 
George V, and the national party conventions last 


Summer. 


‘‘Through radio we heard in our homes the 
voices of the Presidential candidates. Each Presi- 
dential year since radio began to participate in the 
campaigns the number of voters has increased by 
many millions. Only 27,000,000 people voted in 
the election of 1920. The vote was 45,000,000 in 
1936. These figures, it seems to me, offer a splen- 
did illustration of the effectiveness of radio 
as a medium of popular political education.’ 


President, Radto Corporation of America 


(Excerpts from ‘‘ Broadcasting in the American Democracy,”’ 
an address before the National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, Washington, D. C., December 12, 1936.) 
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Editorial Majority 
Favors Farm Plan 


HE outline of future farm policy 
presented in the annual report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture is com- 
mended by 74 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers, because of its em- 
phasis on development of foreign 
markets as a means of reducing sur- 
pluses. The policy is criticized by the 
minority because of the prospect of 
higher food prices and the intention 
to restrict production. 


It is indicated in editorials that opinion has 
shifted toward the Wallace plans in proportion to 
the degree of abandonment of regulation of farm- 
ing. It is also felt that constitutional requirements 
are to receive more careful attention. 

“Mr. Wallace holds,” according to the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), “that unless foreign 
as well as domestic demand revives, some form of 
crop control will become necessary. Mr. Wallace 
commends Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade policy 
as a means of opening foreign markets for farm 
products. But the real test of this policy, he de- 
clares, is still to come. 


TREATY EXTENSION NEEDED 


“So far, trade treaties have been effected only 
with countries that account for a small proportion 
of our export trade. Until they are extended to 
countries like Great Britain, Germany and Japan, 
with which the bulk of our trade is carried on, their 
value remains unproven. 

“The success of these treaties moreover, he be- 
lieves, depends on a modification of our attitude 
toward imports as an injury and a recognition of 
the fact that a nation must import in order to ex- 
port. 

“Mr. Wallace’s views on crop insurance are par- 
ticularly interesting. He believes that some plan 
in this direction should be worked out. But he is 
opposed to the Government making any contribu- 
tion other than for overhead and storage costs. 

“As far as possible, he declares that premium 
rates and insurance coverage should be so adjusted 
that each type of farmer and each type of farm 
would bear its own cost.” 


SOME FACTORS UNCONTROLLABLE 

“The fundamental general fact is,” according to 
the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News (Ind.), “that 
attractive as agricultural planning is on paper, and 
logical as it seems to match it with the curtailing 
and expanding that marks industry as demand 
moves downward and upward, the Government in- 
tervention and weather conditions are themselves 
either uncontrollable or not easily managed factors. 

“Mr. Wallace impliedly admits that crop curtail- 
ing went too far, as seen in retrospect, in 1934 and 
1936, because of the unexpected and unprecedented 
drouths. He foresees that ‘production will rise 
eventually, it being the aim of the present na- 
tional government to have ‘an adequate production 
for domestic requirements, plus whatever additional 
supply can be sold profitably abroad.’ In theory 
that sounds acceptable; in practice, it is not nearly 
as simple as it may seem.” 


HOPE OF INCREASED DEMAND 

“Mr. Wallace hints,” says the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.), “at a return to some form of govern- 
mental crop control. But it is obvious that, as an 
alternative to reduced production, he would greatly 
prefer increased demand—to be achieved through 
the recovery of foreign markets for the American 
surplus. 

“To Mr. Hull's reciprocal trade treaties, which are 
aimed precisely at this goal, he pays due credit; 
but he notes that the countries with which trade 
agreements have been made thus far take only 
about one-fourth of our agricultural exports, and 
he believes that a full test of the reciprocal-treaty 
plan must accordingly wait upon the conclusion of 
additional agreements. 

“Mr. Hull, however, can move no more rapidly in 
this matter than the state of public opinion per- 
mits him to move. And the real problem, therefore, 
is whether a nation so long steeped in the doc- 
trine of high protection as is the United States, and 
so accustomed to regard imports as the work of the 
devil rather than as a means of adjusting its bal- 
ance of international payments, will consent to re- 
duce its tariffs to a point sufficient to bring about a 
real revival of foreign trade. 

“That is the question which Mr. Wallace regards 
as of greatest concern to the American farmer, and 
it is a question he cannot answer.” 

“There can be no solution of the problems of 
agriculture,” says the Omaha World Herald (Ind.) 
“in which the need for food and textiles is not kept 
in the forefront as of paramount importance... . 
We desire conservation of the land and prosperity 
for the farmer because both are necessary to the 
public welfare.” 


CONSIDERING THE CONSUMER 

“Renewed advocacy by Mr. Wallace of crop-re- 
striction methods,” declares the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin (Rep.), “jars rather oddly with his 
warning that the consumer may be faced by a 10 
per cent jump in the prices of certain foods by early 
next year. Despite his recent theoretical rejection 
of the ‘economy of scarcity,’ the Secretary still 
holds out for methods which threaten a serious 
shortage any time when nature takes a hand at 
curtailing crop production through drought or 
other natural calamity. 

“Putting aside the constitutional difficulties in the 
way of Congress being able to effect any real legis- 
lative curb on crop production, a policy which con- 
stantly puts the consumer in danger of higher food 
prices can never be accepted as a fair and practic- 
able solution of the agricultural problem.” 

“Profitable farming,” in the opinion of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Herald (Ind.), “is farming adjusted to 
the available market. ‘If want continues after that 
has been accomplished,’ the report suggests, ‘the 
remedy is to create more buying power rather than 
to compel farmers to produce indefinitely at a loss.’ 

“That is the remedy for most of our depression 
ills. More buying power, in this case, would mean 
more consumption of agricultural products and 
bigger markets to satisfy. 

“Farmers could produce far more than they do, 
and at a profit, if every family could buy all the 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


“We Hope to... Get Within Sight of a Balanced 
Budget Within the Next Two Years.”—Bankhead 





foodstuffs it needed for health and efficiency. At 
present too many American tables lack the dairy 
products, fresh fruits, salads and vegetables of a 
well-balanced diet. The nation also could use a 
great deal more meat.” 


BIGGER CROPS COMING 

“The program as Wallace outlines it,” in opinion 
of the Hutchinson (Kans.) News (Rep.), “seems an 
improvement on the programs of preceding years. 
Yet conditions as they exist today give it far less 
chance of working effectively. 

“For two of the past three years this country has 
had an abnormally small farm production. The 
mathematical probabilities for next year, conse- 
quently, are for a bumper crop. The drought pro- 
duced shortages have brought about exceptionally 
high prices for most agricultural products today. 

“The expectations are for a continuation of those 
high prices at least through the next growing sea- 





Future of the CCC; 


Views of the Press 


ROPOSAL that the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps be placed on a 
permanent basis under Civil Serv- 
ice regime is indorsed by 31 per cent 
of newspapers commenting but sharp 
curtailment is advocated by 69 per 
cent. 


Admirable work performed is recognized in prac- 
tically all editorials on the subject, but the chief 
consideration is the need of seeking to place the 
members of the corps in private employment. 

The CCC is credited with having been a most 
valuable means of fighting the depression. It is 
also pointed out that its vocational benefits are 
great and physical welfare of the youths improved. 
In opposition to these arguments, the cost is de- 
clared to be too great, the program too indefinite, 
and the benefits to the nation too limited. 

“The American people,” thinks the Hartford 
Times (Dem.), “probably will hope the work will 
not need to be continued as emergency unemploy- 
ment relief. It is costly, even at the reduced ex- 
penditure. The permanency of CCC on a civil serv- 
ice basis can be better considered when the unem- 
ployment aspect becomes less important.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), asks: 
“fhoyld the Government entice young men who 
might be earning their living in private industry 
into work which in itself offers them no future?” 
That paper protests that “communities regard the 
camps as a vested interest,” 

“If industry is in a position to take over a part 
of the load of feeding and housing this large num- 
ber of young men, it may be possible sharply to 
curtail the scope and cost,” argues the Roanoke 
Times (Dem.). 


DANGER OF POLITICAL CONTROL 


“The corps should be kept out of poliiics at all 
cost,” maintains the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.), 
“and Congress should not consent to its continu- 
ance on any other basis.” 

“One might think that since only a few years ago 
there were no CCC camps,” states the Charleston 
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consideration would apply to the contemplated civil 
service arrangement for the regular employes of 
this unit, just as is the case with other permanent 
units of the Government. 

“No indeed, communities in which the camps are 
situated do not want to give them up.” 


NEED SAID STILL TO EXIST 


“The usefulness of this organization as an emer- 
gency agency does not in itself justify the recom- 
mendation by Mr. Fechner,” says the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union (Rep.), “that it shall be made a 
pemanent part of the federal machinery. 

“Unquestionably the CCC should be continued 
as long as it is needed. But one is unable now to 
determine whether it will be necessary or useful 
when and if that need is met. That is a question 
that cannot be decided at this time.” 

“The idea was a valuable one, and it solved a big 
problem during the depression,” argues the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Daily News (Dem.), “by providing an 
intelligent training for young men without employ- 
ment. There is still a need for the program, both 





son. Those factors have already induced a record 
wheat planting and next spring will probably cause 


an unusually big acreage in corn.” 


(W. Va.) Daily Mail (Rep.). “a moderate curtail- 
ment would be satisfactory. 


Also, that a similar 


for the men themselves and the work they have 
been doing. The CCC deserves to be perpetuated.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Zditor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publi- 
cation should be so marked.) 


Labor’s Share of Profits 

Sir:—It now appears that labor has 
taken a new stand in this country. 
We seen such statements as “share in 
production” supplanting “cost of living” 
in their discussion. This is certainly a 
hopeful sign—“sharing in production” 
instead of “down with capitalism.” 

Sane thinking must convince any one 
that capital and labor are not antagonis- 
tic ideas, but concurrent facts... . They 
are, in fact, the top and bottom of the 
same vessel. They are a pair of Si- 
amese twins defying any surgical opera- 
tion for separate existence. 

I have never seen the question: “What 
is labor’s share in production, and what 
is capital's,” even proposed for discus- 
sion. But it must sometimes be done. 
Our general manager once remarked 
that he “could hire the farmers at 25 
cents an hour, so why pay more?” Men 
in the mill have said, “The company is 
making lots of money; we should be get- 
ting 50 or 75 cents an hour.” I believe 
both are wrong. The manager, through a 
species of avarice, the employes 
through insufficient knowledge. Neither 
is thinking of production as a mutual af- 
fair of capital combined with labor. Get 
all you can whenever you can, regardless 
each of the other, is their guiding motive. 

I believe there are many fair-minded 
and intelligent industrialists the equals 
of John Lewis, Mr. Green and the other 
bona fide representatives of labor, who 
would not only be willing but even anxi- 
ous to attempt, in a serious and just 
manner, at least an approximate deter- 
mination of the question. Let them get 
together with open minds and attempt a 
solution of this question which is, after 
all, an intricate one. If they will do this 
in the spirit of fair play and not with a 
feeling of power or brute force, much 
good will come of it, though a final solu- 
tion may be long deferred due to the very 
complicated nature of the question. Let 
us hope that they will do this soon. 
Greencastle, Ind. E. E. FRY. 

2 2 *# 
Federal Funds and the Election 

Sir:—The communication you pub- 
lished in your issue of Dec. 7 signed 
“Disgusted Democrat” tells the real 
story and reason for the success of the 
New Deal in the election of Nov. 3. 

It is easy to credit six million or more 
votes as influenced by such methods and 
policies as are described in this com- 





munication and which were carried on 
in probably every county in the 48 States. 
If the public could see a complete record 
of the expenditures made of the five bil- 
lions of dollars given to Mr. Roosevelt by 
a rubber-stamp Congress without in- 
struction there would be fewer state- 
ments made by political writers and 
prominent men that the result was an 
approval of the New Deal acts, and laws 
and class legislation. 

The whole thing was clearly stated by 
Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth two days 
after Nov. 3 when she said, “The result 
was caused by the popularity of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt combined with Gov- 
ernment cash.” We might add that the 
popularity of Mr. Roosevelt was largely 
made by his statements that the money 
he was distributing came from the rich 
and was his gift to the poor. 

Why can’t we acknowledge what we all 
know and none know better than the 
New Deal managers? 

DISGUSTED REPUBLICAN. 
San Diego Co., Calif. 


Appreciates New Deal Benefits 

Sir:—In regard to Mrs. L. C. duPont’s 
letter on how Roosevelt was elected, her 
statement is in error. Our Government 
has existed for the social welfare of the 
people. Mr. Roosevelt was elected by 
people who were robbed of their living, 
not a paid electorate. . . . Mr. Roose- 
velt has proved to us what his Admin- 
istration has done for the laboring class 
of people throughout the U.S.A. We have 
relief in this State, and no party has 
asked what our politics is when we ap- 
ply for help, so get the idea out of your 
heads that Mr. Roosevelt bought the 
election. A. B. B. 
Cartland, Ky. 


*K * 


Favors Electoral Reform 

Sir:—Was indeed interested in your 
front page article of Dec. 14 relative to 
the popular and electoral vote. We are 
heartily in accord with the impetus to- 
ward the abolition of the present system 
whereby under certain conditions a Pres- 
ident receiving a plurality of votes is 
defeated. If the Constitution is re- 
sponsible for the present system, it would 
seem that it should be amended, that 
the majority might rule... . 

Have recently subscribed to your paper 
and it’s a marvel of condensed informa- 
tion. 

CHARLES L. TUTHILL. 
Orient, Long Island. 
e & 


Seven-Year Office Terms 


Sir:—Some day a real statesman will 
Stand up in the Senate or House and ad- 





vocate a change in our law for electing all 
who are in any way to serve our country. 
It will mean a change in our Constitu- 
tions both National and State, but it is on 
the way. When it comes we will wonder 
why it did not come years ago. It will, 
kill off the grafters and prevent combina- 
tions. Also the system now in use under 
which officeholders lay plans for a sec- 
ond term would be no more... . 

There should be a seven-year term for 
all elected or appointed officers except 
the members of the Supreme Court, who 
would serve 14 years and then retire on 
a life pension of $10,000. My reason for 
that exception is that it would get the 
best men in the Court at all times and 
give new and able men a chance to 
aspire to this position. 

All the others from President down 
through the Senate, Congress, State, 
county and city officers elected or ap- 
pointed would serve seven years and then 
they would once more become private 
citizens for seven years. If when in the 
service they did good work the people 
could call them back for one more term 
of seven years. Then they would have 
to step down and out for good. Excep- 
tions to this would be the President and 
Vice President—seven years would be the 
limit on these two offices. 

Also all appointments of every kind 
would be for only seven years and at the 
end of that period a new civil service ex- 
amination would take place. 

You no doubt wonder how this would 
kill off combinations that thrive under 
our present system. It would be done in 
the following way: Each year there would 
be an election. 

Ist year, President and Vice President 
and votes upon any bond issues. 

2nd year, all judges, United States, 
State, county, city—except Federal Su- 
preme Court. 

3rd year, Senators, Congressmen and 
mayors. 

4th year, State Legislatures and alder- 
men. 

5th year, State officers. 

6th year, Governors and county officers. 

7th year, city officers, except mayors. 

Under this system no politician or of- 
fice-seeker would risk investing money 
seven years away, knowing that at the 
end of that time he must become a 
private citizen before he could hope to 
return to office. Big and little Tam- 
manies would have to go out of business 
for they could not stand the gaff. 
Chicago, Il. S. HAMMOND. 

Ye S 
Chain Store Legislation 

Sir:—All this chain store regulation for 
the benefit of the independent grocer 
seems to turn out to be just so much 





bologna propaganda by politicians. 

These super-intelligent politicians with 
their cure-all for all kinds of ills enact 
some sort of nonsensical law which they 
know nothing about, perhaps have never 
read, and if they did probably would 
not understand, and after it is passed 
no one can interpret it and when put 
in effect it is declared unconstitutional. 

Another law the legislative economic 
doctors should pass is one to prevent 
the grocers from committing financial 
Suicide. A grocer will deliberately cut 
his prices when he should know it will 
ruin his business. They remind one of 
. hog getting into a stream and then 
cutting its own throat trying to get out. 
And the price-cutting variety are not 
only cutting their own throats but their 
competitors’ at the same time. 


What the retail grocers really need is 
more cock-eyed legislation regarding re- 
lief so that the deadbeats may have their 
groceries delivered free and _ without 
any charge and with the grocer’s compli- 
ments. FRED W. CLUTE. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


* OK 


Government Banking 

Sir:—Our mail business is run in a fair 
way for cost. Our money business, that 
is far more important, should also be 
run for cost. All private banks should 
be abolished and Government banks 
established in all U. S. post offices,, with 
a central bank of issue for every State, 
this central bank to work in connection 
with the mints and the Treasury in 
Washine‘on. Rates for loans to all farm- 
ers and laborers that need loans should 
be 1 per cent, just paying for service. 

- No loans should.be given for spec- 
ulation—that is helping the big destroy 
the little man, one of Roosevelt's big 
mistakes. 

Farm loans and home loans should be 
increased. . . . The Government should 
then issue money against all those first 
mortgages and pay the bankers and loan 
corporations off. Let the farmers and 
laborers pay on these loans 1 per cent 
for service just to pay for bookkeeping, 
and give them all the time they need to 
pay the principal, like the Government 
is giving foreign governments. This 
would relieve all our economic pressure 
and get everything on the move. 

VICTOR FAIRFIELD. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
* * * 


From South Africa 
Sir:—I greatly value The United States 
News and consider it the most valuable 
of my many American subscriptions. 
H. P. POLLAK, 
University of Witwatersrand. 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 





Press Weighs Effects 
Of Freight Rate Cut 


THE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission’s refusal to extend emer- 
gency freight surcharges into next 
year produces no definite division of 
press opinion. Newspaper comments 
are largely speculative as to effects 
of this decision on rail revenues. 


The New York Times (Ind. Dem.), quotes from 
the decision that “removal of the rates may result 
in some increase in traffic” and concludes: 

“The I.C.C. majority proved to be right in the 
Slash of passenger fares, despite the protests of 
many railroads. It is too early to say with con- 
viction that it is wrong now.” 


FEAR CHECK ON RAIL PROGRESS 


“The railways have been a big factor in the long 
pull out of the depression,” comments the Chicago 
Tribune, (Ind. Rep.), “and to deprive them of their 
present earnings in a rapidly advancing commodity 
market may so curtail carrier purchases as to dam 
the tide of prosperity at its source.” 

“Removal of the rates,” comments the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “will bear most heavily on Eastern 
railroads. The rates were mainly concentrated on 
industrial products and products of mines whereas 
no emergency rates existed on agricultural com- 
modities which make up a greater proportion of 
freight revenues in the West and South.” 

“The Commission majority,” comments the Bal- 
timore Sun (Dem.), “now holds that the expansion 
in traffic has gone far enough to warrant assum- 
ing that the emergency is over. 

“It has acted in advance of complete confirma- 
tion of this assumption, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the carriers are going to suffer seri- 
ously from such aciion.” 


EFFECT ON SOFT COAL INDUSTRY 
Pointing out that the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 

ice Commission had a leading part in the battle 

before the Commission, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
The Mountain Labors! 





(Rep.) emphasizes the “hardship imposed by the 
extra rates on the soft coal industry,” and asserts 
that “the major industry of the State has for years 
been a victim of discrimination.” 

“One of the great advantages of temporary re- 
tention of the surcharges,” thinks the Washington 
Post (Ind.), “would come from removal of the pres- 
sure to act hastily.” The Post believes “all inter- 
ests affected should have ample opportunity to ex- 
press their views.” 





Quips in the News 


Some Small Comfort 
The prediction that we will not have another 
national election for years to come has been made 
by an economist, but, even so, it is pleasant to 
dwell on.—Williamsport Sun. 


* * * 


The Vicious Circle . 
The modern method: Robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
and then taxing Paul in order to put Peter on relief, 
—Paterson (N. J.) News. 


* * x 


Necessary Evil 
If politics were debunked, as Al Smith suggests, 
the residue would be the same as that which would 
remain if water were dehydrated—Grand Rapids 
Press. 
x * x 


Class Consciousness 
We all know that.one class isn’t fit to govern the 
country. The only thing we disagree about is which 
class it is—Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal. 


* * x 


Ever Forward Looking 
It is either optimism, foresight or habit when 
politicians begin talking about the 1940 campaign, 
—Indianapolis Star. 


* * x 


Occupational Characteristic? 

A petition of New York WPA workers to compel 
the Government to grant them vacations with pay 
was dismissed by Judge Clancy of the United States 
district court. He probably figured that they were, 
in a measure, already receiving them —Grand is- 
land Independent. 

* * & 


But Could There Be One? 

Headline says “science blames parent for long 
political speech.” Who, then, should get the credit 
for a short pclitical speech?—Ann Arbor Daily 
News. 
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Highlights of 1936 


AS THE sands of 1936 run out, not 
only a year In Government but a 
notable and revolutionary quadren- 
nium—the first phase of the New Deal 
epoch—approaches its end. 

When Father Time turns the glass 
and the sands of 1937 begin to run, 
the next four-year phase may go onin 
the same direction or it may shift to 
left or right—in the same tempo, or 
with modulated momentum. 

But as Uncle Sam’s News-Reel picks 
up in review the leading events of the 
passing Government year, it catches 
the kaleidoscopic play of manifold 
activities and developments that have 
made 1936 a significant year in Amer- 
ican history. 

With presidential promises of “no 
retreat” ringing in their ears, Con- 
gressmen assembled on Capitol Hill 
for the second session of the 74th 
Congress in January (Photo No. 1), 
and by the end of June, when they 
adjourned, had added about 1,700 new 
laws to the nation’s statutes. 

Bulking as largest elements in this 
heavily freighted tide of legislation 
were the 1936 revenue act with its 
steeply graded taxes on undistributed 
corporate income; the $2,200,000,000 
soldiers’ bonus bill; a soil conservation 
act to supplant the AAA; the Patman- 
Robinson anti-chain store act; and 
the Walsh-Healey act to require an 
approximation of NRA standards in 
Government contracts. 

Such items as nearly a billion and a 
half for relief (Photo No. 2) and 
a billion for national defense (Photo 
No. 3) boosted the session’s appropria- 
tions to nine billions, putting the 74th 
Congress up on the tallest fiscal sum- 
mit ever reached as “the $20,000,000,- 
000 Congress.” 


WHAT SUPREME COURT DID 

While Congress legislated, the Su- 
preme Court (Photo No. 4) continued 
to apply rigorous constitutional tests 
to legislative handiwork. Five times 
the judicial ax fell, lopping off New 
Deal laws. 

Death decrees for the Triple A farm 
control program and the Guffey “Little 
NRA” for bituminous coal mining were 
the chief negative decisions of na- 
tional significance. 

In two cases out of seven the Court 
upheld the New Deal—once sustain- 
ing the right of TVA power sales, and 
once by a tie vote permitting the So- 
cial Security Act to stand, in so far as 
it is affected by State legislation to 
carry out its provisions in New York. 
In another New York case the Court 
rendered a decision that had sharp 
echoes in labor circles and in the po- 
litical campaign, when it denied the 
power of a State to enact minimum 
wage legislation. 

To launch the vast and intricate sys- 
tem for administering the Social Se- 
curity Act, affecting 28 million wage 
earners, has been an organization task 
of prime magnitude. (Photo No. 5.) 

To distribute the bonus billions to 
four million veteran beneficiaries was 
another big job that caused a season 
of high-pressure activity in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

The Supreme Court’s invalidation of 
Triple A meant a flurry of improvisa- 
tion and adaptation to authorize and 
apply a new farm benefit program. 
And to complicate farm problems, 
came the crisis of the second major 
drought in three years, calling for 
quick application of large-scale emer- 
gency measures. 


FOREIGN PROBLEMS 

Foreign as well as domestic ques- 
tions pressed in upon the executive 
branch of Government. The Italo- 
Ethiopian war raised its problems in 
maintenance of neutrality to be suc- 
ceeded by delicate diplomatic deci- 
sions in connection with the civil war 
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States: 


GU)? H4iGHER MARKET BASKET COSTS FOR 1937 


FARMERS will be able in 

1937 to buy more products 
of industry than at any time 
since the war years. 

They have come through 
1936 with a net income avail- 
able for their contribution of 
labor, capital and management 
larger than at any time since 
1929. 


However, differences in prices of 


' things the farmer buys more than 


makes up for the small difference in 
dollar income between 1936 and 1929, 
with the result that farm purchas- 
ing power is estimated to be higher 


| than at any time since the 1921 de- 
| pression, 


All forecasts of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics suggest that 
1937 will see a further increase in 
farm income available for spending 
on consumption. 

The official figures show that farm 
income from all sources, including 
use of products grown on the farm, 
amounted to $9,530,000,000 during the 
past year. Of this amount, the cash 
income from sale of products 
amounted to $8,100,000,000. And of 
this amount $5,300,000,000 is set as 
the net income after deducting 
wages paid farm labor, interest, 
taxes, rent, as well as an allowance 
for depreciation on buildings and 
equipment, This is 17 per cent more 
than the $4,538,000,000 net income of 
1935 and it is only 7 per cent less 
than the comparable 1929 income 
of $5,669,000,000. 


FARM PURCHASES RISE 

These figures spell prosperity on 
the farms of this country outside 
the drought areas. They reveal a 
market broader, even, than in pre- 
depression days when agriculture 
was not sharing fully in the good 
times enjoyed by other parts of the 


| population. 


This fact, in turn, Is reflected in 
record breaking sales of automo- 
biles in rural areas, in rising farm 


| machinery sales, in growing interest 


shown by farmers toward rural elec- 
trification, in all lines of consump- 
tion. 

“The amount of farm income re- 


| ceived in a given year determines, 


in the first instance, the poverty or 


‘Drought and Foreign Demand Portend Up- 
_ward Price Trend For American Food Growers 











well-being of the 25 per cent of 
America’s population living on 
farms,” the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration explains. 

“From the farmers it passes to the 
further 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion located in the villages and 
towns of the rural areas of the 
United States. A large part of the 
people in this group depend for 
their livelihood on services rendered 
to farmers in connection with trade, 
local government, the professions, 
education and so forth—services 
whose continuance depends on | 
farmers’ capacity to pay. 


IMPROVEMENT DESPITE DROUGHT | 


“Workers in factories, especially 
factories making goods that farmers | 
buy, depend for their employment | 
upon the continuance of farm or- 
ders. The stability of the credit 
structure of the country, of the 
banks, life insurance companies, 
and other investing agencies, is 
similarly related to the financial 
soundness of the farm areas.” 

That soundness, officials now tes- 
tify, is reflected in the income fig- 
ures for 1936 and the prospective 
income figures for 1937. The im- 
provement in the year just ending 
was made in the face of the second 
most disastrous drought in the 
country’s history. 





Further point is being made of 
the fact that increased net income 
for farmers represents more in 
terms of consumption than a simi- 
lar increase of income for city 
workers means. The reason is that 
higher income for agriculture be- 
comes translated gradually into 
greater credit resources based on a 


higher land value. There is a broad 


base on which to rest whatever fi- 
nancing may be necessary to bring 
improvements in farm homes, or to 
build up the farm plant or to invest 
in machinery on an instalment pay- 
ment basis. 

For that reason Government of- 
ficials expect that industries do- 
ing business with farmers will have 
a busy year in 1937. 











WITH Jan. 1 approaching, the 
deadline for the filing of 
applications for old-age pen- 
sion account numbers and for 
the states to adopt unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, the Social 
Security Board at Washington 
reports progress in both activi- 
ties. 
So far, the Post Office Department 
has received 22,129,617 applications 


| from employes for account numbers 


in the old-age benefits program of 
the Social Security Act. 


Thirty States now have 


statute books. Those of Maine and 


Michigan, however, have not yet been , 


passed upon by the Social Security 
Board. Five legislatures—lIowa, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, South Dakota and 
Vermont—had convened on Dec. 21 
to enact such legislation, while the 
Kentucky 


ce of Legislatures 
To Enact Social Security Laws 


un- 
| employment insurance laws on the 


legislature convened on | 


Dec. 23 for the same purpose. The | 


Delaware legislature is scheduled for 
special session on Dec. 28. 

In account-number applications, 
New York leads the States with a 
total of 3,433,631. 

Seven of the industrial States ac- 
count for more than half the total, 
and following New York, they are: 


| Pennsylvania, 2,165,478; Illinois, 1,- 
| 680,059; Ohio, 1,469,837; California, 


1,324,928; Massachusetts, 1,189,203; 
and Michigan, 1,109,435. 


The States which have unemploy- 


Connecticut is second with 18 and 
Vermont third with 14. 

The 14 States which will have no 
women legislators are: 

Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia and 
Wyoming. 

Women increased their represen- 
tation in these States in the last 
election: Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan and 
Tennessee, 

In the following States they lost 
legislative places: Arkansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Washington, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, Kansas, Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Texas and Utah. 

Of the 1937 representation, 60 
women, or 44 per cent of the total, 
were reelections. 

The political affiliations of these 
women lawmakers are: 

Democrats 75, Republicans 654, 
Non-partisans 2. Republican and 
Democratic endorsement 3, 


x * * 


STATE HOUSING PLANS 
With the recent announcement 
by public works’ officials that 
the PWA will soon turn over to 
State and local housing authorities 
the responsibility for low cost hous- 
ing projects, many of the legisla- 
tures which convene in regular ses- 
Sion in January will be confronted 
with the necessity of establishing 


City people, buying from farmers, 
may not fare so well, however, ow- 
ing to the prospect of a sharp in- 
crease in the prices of foodstuffs 
during the first half of 1937. 

Consumption of city produced 
goods on the farms will increase; 
consumption of farm _ produced 
goods in the cities promises to de- 
crease somewhat owing to scarcity 
that is resulting from the 1936 
drought. Skyrocketing grain prices 
and the prospect of skyrocketing 
meat prices tell something of the 
story. 


FOODSTUFFS TO COST MORE 


Markets reveal that all over the 
world there is a growing demand for 
the products of the farm, with sup- 
plies that had been considered 
burdensome only a few years ago 
now proving inadequate for the de- 
mand, 

For example: 

Great Britain is coming into the 
market for huge quantities of food- 
stuffs to build up storage supplies 
for use in the event of a war block- 
ade. 

Germany finds herself in dire 
need of grains and of fats, but 
lacking foreign exchange, is unable 
to buy. 

Italy is in much the same position 
as Germany. 

Russia, with a surplus of grain, is 
holding it in storage as part of a 
plan to build up a full year’s war 
emergency supply. 

Canada, possessed with a huge 
surplus of wheat a year ago, now has 
a relatively small amount for sale, 
owing to a short 1936 crop and to an 
enlarged demand for foreign con- 
sumers. 

American farmers, 





changed situation are getting ready 
to show the world what they can do 
in the way of production, once 
tempted. Their intentions now are 
revealed in the Federal crop report- 
ing board announcement that wine 
ter wheat farmers have planted 57,< 
187,000 acres to that grain—an in- 
crease of 8,500,000 acres over last 
year and of 12,000.000 acres over the 
average. 


| BIG INCREASED PLANTINGS 


Spring wheat farmers—planting 


| their grain in the spring—normally 


| seed about 20,000,000 acres. 


If they 
confine their acreage to this normal 
then the total would be above 177,- 
000,000 acres, setting a wheat record 


| @xcept for one war year 


aware of this | 


But even if weather should turn 
out to be favorable and if a big 
crop should be grown there prom- 
isés to be a market at profitable 
prices in 1937 owing to the rush of 
European nations to build up their 
stores of grain so that they would 
be protected in the event of trouble 
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Since last winter the Santa Fe has drawn 
the Atlantic and Pacific 14 full hours— 
800 travel miles—closer together. Last 
May, when the sleek Diesel-drawn Super 
Chief inaugurated that long-sought less- 
than-40-hour schedule between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, it first became possible 
to journey by rail, coast-to-coast, with a 
loss of but two business days westbound; 
of but one-half of one day eastbound. 


> Only three years ago, at this writing, 
the cost of a first-class round-trip ticket 
and lower berth, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and return, on a 61-hour, non-air-condi- 
tioned, no extra fare train, was $191.04. 
This winter, on the flashing once-a-week 
Super Chief, or the 50-hour daily Chief 
—swift, smooth, air-conditioned, with 
superb Fred Harvey dining car service 
—the same round-trip costs will be only 
$137.50, including the extra fares on 


these famous trains. 


brings California 


It will be wise to make reservations early, this 
winter, on the Super Chief and Chief, Please com- 
mand us, if we can be helpful in this or any other 
way. We shall have splendid service for Phoenix 
and Palm Springs; while the simplicity and economy 
of shipping your motor along is worth considering. 


ment insurance laws already ap- 
proved by the Federal Board are: 

Alabama, Arizona, California, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, 
| Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, | 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New | 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, | 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
the District of Columbia. 

x * * 


WOMEN AS LAWMAKERS 
YW OMEN will occupy 135 places in 
34 of the 1937 State legislatures. 
Although this is a gain of five over 
the number of women lawmakers 
during the last sessions, it is still 
considerably under the peak of 149 
attained in 1929. 

These figures are contained in a 
survey just made public by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. 

Twelve of the women legislators 
will serve in State senates. 

The largest number of women 
lawmakers will be found in seven 
States—Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maine, New Mexico. 
Washington and Utah. New Hamp 









in Spain. 

Negotiation of a tripartite currency 
agreement with France and Great 
Britain was hailed as a contribution 
to international economic stability. 

With war clouds lowering over the 
Old World, the President journeyed 
to South America to address dramatic 
appeals to our sister republics in this 
hemisphere for a solid peace front 
against menacing forces and philoso- 
phies on the other side of the globe. 

Above the grinding of the wheels of 
legislation and administration rose 
the louder clatter and crash of party 
machinery, high-geared to the raucous 
work of the election campaign. 

After the din and dissonance of 
ballyhoo and band music came the 
dull roar of the Nov. 3 landslide (Photo 
No. 6). 

In the post-election lull, as business 
steadily climbs the recovery hill, some 
observers acclaim the dawn of a new 
political “era of good feeling,” while 
others see a mere armistice before the 
din of battle breaks out again on Capi- 
tol Hill when Congress reassembles 
and the second Roosevelt term is 
launched with the bright but perhaps 
chilly panoply of the first January in- 
auguration ceremony in our history. 

a ee 


some type of housing authority. 
Federal officials point out that al- 
though in 1934 housing legislation 
was suggested to nearly all the gov- 
ernors, less than half of the States 
now have housing authorities, 
According to a survey by the Na- 
| tional Association of Housing offi. 
cials, 20 States since 1934 have en- 
acted housing legislation. The 
California legislature passed a hous- 
ing authority law in 1935 which was 
| vetoed by the governor. Other 
States which have unsuccessfully 
sought such legislation in the last 
nwo years are: Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Utah and Virginia. 
«+ @ 


EARMARKING AUTO TAXES 
F Massachusetts succeeds by con- 
stitutional amendment in mak- 
ing it unlawful to divert from high- 
way purposes the revenue derived 
from gasoline taxes and motor ve- 
hicle licenses, it will be the sixth 
State to adopt such a policy. Al- 
ready, Colorado, Missouri, Kansas, 
Minnesota and Maine forbid such 
diversion, 
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Prices and Profits: 


Keys to Recovery 


UESTIONS that will govern the 
course of American business in 
the period ahead are these: 

Will industry be able to produce 
goods in a volume large enough to 
supply the rapidly growing capacity 
of the country to consume at present 
prices? 

Or, will industry seek to syphon off 
the added purchasing power through 
higher prices and higher profits with- 
out seeking to test out the theory that 
full recovery lies in a translation of 
production efficiencies into lower 
prices or higher wages? 


Answers to those questions are wrapped up in 
the attitude of iabor, in policies of Government, in 
the raw materials situation, in the investment 
markets. 

But signs begin to accumulate that the pros- 
pective seven billion dollars of added national in- 
come during 1937 will not all be available to expand 
the volume of trade. 

For example: Definite shortages of some grades 
of textiles are reported to be resulting in sharp 
price increases. The steel industry is increasing 
prices in the new year. 

Wholesale commodity prices are showing 4 
marked rise. The cost of living is reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to be increasing rapidly, 
with some estimators now of the opinion that liv- 
ing costs are beginning to outdistance wage in- 
creases. Christmas trade revealed definite short- 
ages in many lines of goods. 


BOTTLENECKS OF PRODUCTION 


The upshot of it all is this: 

There is a definite boom in the consumption in- 
dustries. Demand from a public possessed of a 
large purchasing power is greater in some in- 
stances than the capacity of industry to fill that 
demand with present equipment. Both the steel 
industry and the textile industry are operating 
near to capacity of efficient plants. Railroads are 
reporting shortages of some kinds of equipment. 
Builders complain of an actual shortage of skilled 
tradesmen. 

Several bottlenecks are developing to narrow the 
capacity of American industry to produce. They 
include: 

1—A tendency of labor to strike for wage in- 
creases and for union recognition, thereby inter- 
fering with production in important lines at a time 
when demand is large. 

2—An actual shortage of available skilled labor 
in some lines owing to the fact that during the de- 
pression years large numbers of these workers lost 
their skills or found other occupations which they 
now are loath to give up or became too old for fur- 
ther effective work. Almost no apprentices were 
trained in seven years. This now involves an im- 
portant restraint on production. 

3.—A shortage of efficient equipment. Many in- 
dustries allowed their plants to deteriorate during 
the years when they were out of use. Few improved 
their equipment or replaced machinery that had 
become obsolete. Now, with demand rising, indus- 
try after industry is being forced to fall back on 
less efficient machinery and to go into high cost 
manufacturing while debating whether to expand 
plant to meet the new demands or while waiting 
for new plant to be completed. 


IF PRICES RISE— 

All of these situations tend to increase the cost 
of production and thereby add to the incentive to 
raise prices. But as prices rise—if total wages fail 
to keep pace—the capacity of the country to con- 
sume the goods of industry and to pay for them 
is narrowed. 

Not that American industry is unable to pro- 
duce goods in sufficient quantity to provide the 
masses of the people with a higher living standard 
than they ever before enjoyed. The Brookings In- 
stitution, in a comprehensive study, found that 
the nation’s productive capacity was utilized only 
to the extent of 80 per cent in the boom year of 
1929. 

But in some manufacturing lines today produc- 
tion is higher than it ever was in 1929. Productive 
capacity in those industries is taxed at the moment. 

The point is that the Government experts think 
that industry should seek to expand capacity in 
the lines where demand is rising so rapidly and 
should seek to fill that demand at the lowest pos- 
Sible price consistent with good management. In 
that way they think that demand would broaden 
even further and more jobs would open for labor. 


PREPARING THE BRAKES 


What actually seems to be happening, in their 
view, however, is that industry is inclined to raise 
prices in hope of a quick profit instead of putting 
emphasis on preparation for even greater produc- 
tion. Only by a production that is 25 to 35 per 
cent higher than in 1929 will the labor capacity 
of the country be utilized to the full and unem- 
ployment be cleared up. 

Pressure for price rises is causing openly 
expressed concern by the highest Government of- 
ficials, who fear that the present upturn will re- 
sult in a quick 000m, with prices and wages chasing 
each other in an ascending spiral that would end 
in collapse. 

These officials are getting the country’s financial 
brakes in order.. They also are considering two 
other brakes that might be applied. One 1s the 
possibility of using tariff reductions to increase 
competition and to keep prices in line. The other 
is the wisdom of reducing work relief rolls suf- 
ficiently to increase competition in the labor mar- 
kets, thereby discouraging too ambitious demands 
from organized labor. 

The immediate problem of both business and 
Government is to increase production so far be- 
yond the rate of activity that prevailed in 1929 
that added production and distribution will pro- 
vide jobs for all of the unemployed. Masses of the 
people are armed with a purchasing power and a 
willingness and capacity to consume that will sus- 
tain the higher production—if prices do not run 
away. 
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NEW YEAR PROSPECTS—WHAT ROAD WILL 
CONGRESS TAKE?—LABOR AND INDUSTRY 








with the President on tax legislation. 





venes January 5, 1937. 





CONGRESS’ NEW YEAR—TAX PLANS AND LEGISLATIVE STRATEGIES 


REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT N. DOUGHTON (Dem.), of North 

Carolina (left), Chairman of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and Senator Pat Harrison (Dem.) of Mississippi, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, at the White House where they conferred 





—Underwood & Underwood 


Vice PRESIDENT JOHN N. GARNER (left) and Senator J. Hamil- 

ton Lewis (Dem.) of Illinois, Whip of the Upper House, photo- 
graphed after a conference on Capitol Hill during which they discussed 
plans and legislative strategies for the new session of Congress which con- 





Effects of Pay Roll Taxes 


Will Reduce Purchasing Power and 
Meet Government's Need for Money 


WO developments in Government policy that lie 
immediately ahead bear directly on the course 
of purchasing power and of consumption. 

One is the start of pay roll tax collections and 
deductions, taking pennies out of the pockets of 
workers and dollars out of the pockets of business 
men that might have gone directly into trade. 

The other, growing from the first, is the prospect 
of an early end to Federal Government borrowing 
of cash from the open market to use in priming 
the pump of industry, 

All workers on their next pay day, with the ex- 
ception of farm hands, casual labor, domestic help 
and professional workers, presumably will find a 
few pennies deducted from their wages. Those 
pennies are their forced contribution to a fund 
that will be theirs in old age to guard them against 
destitution. 

All employers of these workers—before February 
28—will be called on to turn these pennies of their 
workers, together with an equal number of their 
own, over to Uncle Sam for safe keeping. And in 


addition, all employers of eight or more persons, 
starting January 31, will be called on to pay either 
to their State treasuries or to the Federal Govern- 
ment more pay roll tax money to support a system 
of unemployment insurance. 

Together these deductions from or additions to 
pay roll—with part still to be paid in 1938—are ex- 
pected by the Government to total a billion dollars 
for the twelve months, 


“CASH BALANCE” FOR BUDGET 


Those are dollars that might have been spent 
in the course of the year by individual workers or 
individual employers on products of industry. As 
it is they theoretically are to come to Washington 
and be stored. The pay roll tax dollars to support 
old age insurance will not start to go out of the 
Treasury in any volume until 1942. The pay roll 
tax dollars to support unemployment insurance will 
not start out of the Treasury in any volume until 
1938. 

The result is that these pay roll tax dollars might 
be pulled out of the stream of purchasing power— 
a billion of them during the year—and locked up. 

But actually, according to Government plans, 
they will go to work for the Treasury meeting cur- 
rent bills that would otherwise have to be paid by 
dollars borrowed from bankers and insurance com- 


| 


panies and private investors. In other words, they 
are expected to have the effect of balancing the 
Federal budget on a cash basis, but with a debt fig- 
ure entered on the books to show that the Govern- 
ment owes those dollars to individual workers and 
to State unemployment insurance funds. 

At the same tinie, however, there will be a check 
to the Treasury spending of borrowed dollars, which 
has been having much the same effect as spending 
dollars that have been printed. This means the 
prospective end of pump priming and creates the 
necessity for private business to take over the re- 
covery load that the Federal Government has been 
carrying. 


END OF “PUMP PRIMING?” 


The Government’s experts think that the de- 
flationary effect of pay roll taxes and of the ap- 
proaching end to the need for spending borrowed 
money will be cushioned by the general upswing 
in business. They are pleased that the social se- 
curity program is going into effect just at this time 
because of what they regard as a favorable oppor- 
tunity to build its costs into the general structure 
of the Government. 

Later, when unemployment insurance payments 
start, and when old age insurance payments begin, 
the practical effect of pay roll deductions will be 
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benefits. 


+ even less apparent. 




















DISTRIBUTION, THE PROBLEM 


By HENRY I. HARRIMAN 
Former President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
member of the board of the New Eng- 
land Power Association. 


l AM a firm believer in the capitalistic 
* system of conducting business, the 
fundamental factors of which are the 
control and conduct of production, trade 
and commerce by individuals or corpo- 
rations for profit. The remarkable prog- 
ress in industry in the last 150 years 
amply demonstrates that under this sys- 
tem the world has made great advances 
in its power to produce and distribute 
goods, thereby increasing the standard 
of living. As Dr. Miils 
has said, “The ma- 
chine dominates 
modern industry, and 
has been the controll- 
ing factor in shap- 
ing the conditions 
under which the 
present generation 
lives and works.” By 
some, it is regarded 
as a Frankenstein 
that would devour its 
creator; by others, it is regarded as the 
short-cut to the millennium, Fortu- 
nately, there are reasonable figures 
which show the rate of increase in our 
power to produce, particularly for the 
last 35 years. In a little over three 
decades, through good and bad times, 
the productivity of manufacturing in- 
dustries has advanced by approximately 
130 per cent; that is, 43 men can now 
produce the goods that required 100 men 
at the beginning of the century. 

The real social problem which faces 
us is how to distribute the increased 
goods which we can produce. Capital is 
entitled to its fair share in the form of 
dividends and interest, but the greater 
portion of the goods and services result- 
ing from increased productive capacity 
must be distributed either in the form of 
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lowered prices, whicn means not only in- 
creased demand, but a sharing of prog- 
ress with the entire population, or in the 
form of increased wages or shorter hours 
of work. 

During the first 15 years of the present 
century the larger portion of the gains 
of industrial progress were passed on to 
the consumer in the form of lowered 
prices for manufactured goods, but since 
the close of the World War this tendency 
towards lowered prices has been largely 
confined to a few industries, and the 
greater portion of the gains from pro- 
ductive capacity has been distributed in 
the form of increased profits to capital, 
shorter hours or higher wages. Shorter 
hours and higher wages are desirable, 
but are not 1s stimulating to industry as 
the general lowering of prices, which di- 
vides progress among all consumers. In 
fact, it was the check to that tendency 
which greatly intensified the depression. 

In the last 30 years wages have in- 
creased by 30 per cent amd hours of la- 
bor have decreased in even a higher ra- 
tio, but let us never forget that the great 
stimulation fo industry and employment 
comes from continuously lowering prices 
of manufactured articles. ... 

Our power to produce goods increases 
each year,... If our economic knowl- 
edge equaled our technical knowledge, if 
we had learned how to fairly distribute 
the increased goods which we can make, 
all would be well; but if we stumble, if 
capital seizes too much, or labor takes 
more than belongs to it, either in higher 
wages or shorter hours, and if a proper 
balance is not kept between the pro- 
ducer and jhe consumer, trouble will 
surely ensue. .. . 

The problems which face us today are 
the problems of recovery and not of de- 
pression, W* must lear. how to keep 
the good health which we have gained in 
the last three years, and to develop an 
effective vaccine against the germs of the 
next depression. Some changes in our 
social and economic order are inevitable. 

The last election was not primarily a 
contest between candidates or parties; it 





INDUSTRY AND THE STATE 
By DR. VIRGIL JORDAN 
President, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board 


| many years there have been clear 
indications that a profound change 

has been taking place in the character 
of the American people, their philoso- 
phy of life and work and their attitude 
toward government. The recent national 
election gave final 

and decisive confir- 

of this 


The American peo- 
ple of all parties, 
have voted almost 
unanimously for se- 
curity, stability and 
uniformity, provided 

sand enforced by the 

= absolute authority of 

‘a single central gov- 

ernment to which the: have delegated 

all responsibility for their economic wel- 
fare. 

They have definitely repudiated the 
principles of individual effort, thrift. en- 
terprise, adventure, risk, diversity of ca- 
pacity and accomplishment, and personal 
responsibility for prosperity and security 
which characterized the American ex- 
periment in progress under freedom -dur- 
ing the past century and a half. They 
have returned to the European concep- 
tion of the nature and function of the 
individual. and the state from which 
their ancestors separated themselves 150 
years ago. ... 

The America of the past was willing 
to pay the price of competition for its 





was a vote of “lack of confidence” in the 
way in which some business has been car- 
ried on in this country since the close 
of the great war. Let us see to it that 
American b-1siness regains the confi- 
dence of the nation —(From a recent ad- 
dress before the American Standards As- 
sociation, New York City. 











The new America wants se- 
curity and stability, with progress if pos- 
sible, but security and stability at any 
price. To meet that demand the closest 
cooperation within industry is indispen- 
Sable, if it is to perform the service 
now required of it. 


This is a particularly imperative re- 
sponsibility in the present period of 
speculation optimism that obscures the 
underlying realities from the public and 
for many business men expresses a reck- 
less spirit of carpe diem. One can 
easily forgive the mood of those ‘who Say 
merrily: “Lets declare dividends and 
raise wages, for tomorrow we die and 
the State takes it anyway.” 


But management must remember its 
new responsibility as well as its chance 
of surviving to meet that responsibility. 
If management dissipates the nation’s 
capital upon which its future security 
and prosperity depend, if it feeds thereby 
another speculative boom, and if it 
throws itself reckiessly into that boom, 
it is digging its grave. 

Let the state force such action if it 
wishes. To cooperate in it is suicide for 
management. It is far more important 
that management should live to serve in 
another day of difficulty when it may be 
sorely needed. In this period it is im- 
perative that management be mindful 
that it is still the real custodian of the 
future prosperity and security of the 
American people, and exert all its self- 
restraint and all its moral force to 
avoid another speculative boom. 


America has voted for stability and 
business management must do its ut- 
most to assure stability. Largely as a re- 
sult of the last depression it has lost 
its leadership. Unless it keeps its head 
now, its leaders will lose theirs in the 
next depression, and its last chance of 
service will be gone. The masters of 
the State know this full well, and they 
need not be expected to prevent it. 
(From recent address before New Eng- 
land Conference at Boston.) 


Forty years from now, accord- 
ing to present calculations, the outgo from the old 
age insurance funds will be above $2,000,000,000 a 
year and considerably more than the yearly col- 
lections. 

But at the start, with these new taxes taking ef- 
fect and with the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System striving to narrow the base for credit exe 
pansion, the effect, accomding to some Government 
appraisers, might be to apply the brakes too 
sharply. 


Program Before Congress 


Legislation Proposed Affecting 
Trade, Domestic and Foreign 


HE opportunity for industry to produce for a 

Steadily expanding market can readily be af- 
fected by a series of plans that will be offered to 
Congress for approval. 

Problems of competition in retail trade, prob- 
lems of regulation of industry, labor problems, for- 
eign trade problems and tax problems all are on 
the agenda of the returning national legislature. 

Out of action by Congress can come laws that 
would deeply influence the course of industrial 
production and consumption. 

For example: 

1.—Regulation of retail trade is sought by several 
proposals, most important of which are offered by 
Representative Wright Patman (Dem.), of Texas, 
and Senator Millard Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland. 

Representative Patman, with the Robinson-Pat- 
man anti-price discrimination law already on the 
books, now proposes that Congress make it illegal 
for retailers of goods to engage in manufacturing 
or for manufacturers of goods to engage in retailing. 
His purpose is to close a loophole in the existing 
law that requires a manufacturer or wholesaler to 
quote the same price to customers if quantity and 
quality are similar. 

The objective of this plan is to curb the competi- 
tive advantages of mail order houses and chain 
stores. 


QUESTION OF PRICE FIXING 


Then Senator Tydings proposes that manufac- 
turers of branded goods be permitted to control the 
price of their commodities in retail trade without 
running against the anti-trust laws. The Supreme 
Court early in December held that a property right 
existed in trade-marks and that States could en- 
force laws protecting manufacturers in fixing the 
price of their trade-marked goods. 

Again the objective is to lessen trade competition 
in the interest of the independent merchants. 

Both plans could result in important effects on 
trade activity in this country by opening the way 
to an important measure of price fixing at a level 
that could result in reduced consumption. 

2.—Ideas for licensing Industry, for requiring in- 
dustry to meet minimum labor standards on Gov- 
ernment work, for putting a top on the number of 
hours that industry may employ labor in produc- 
ing goods to go into interstate commerce, all are 
designed to increase the costs of doing business. 

They are based on the proposition that the Fed- 
eral Government should use its power to get for 
workers what formerly they were forced to get for 
themselves by collective action or by trusting to 
the competition for their services. 

But again, by injecting new elements of uncer- 
tainty and new costs into business they could read- 
ily influence the trend of trade. 


BAN ON WAR TRADING 


3.—Neutrality plans open a whole wide avenue 
of uncertainties that could deeply influence 
business. 

The Supreme Court has upheld the right of the 
President to embargo the sale of arms and am- 
munition and presumably of war materials—which 
include such items as cotton, tractors, steel and a 
wide variety of commodities and manufactured 
products. 

In the event of war abroad, the President, act- 
ing on authority from Congress could set the coun- 
try on a narrowly nationalist course, barring 
credits and materials from the rest of the world. 

But that, in turn, would involve strong controls 
over business and agriculture and finance within 
the United States if a new depression were to be 
avoided. The type of controls that would be re- 
quired have been held by the Supreme Court to 
be unconstitutional. 

In effect, the Supreme Court has said to the 
President: 

You can go as far as you like in controlling for- 
eign commerce, but you cannot, under the present 
Constitution, control the internal forces that you set 
loose, by the exercise of Federal power. 


The Lesson of the Year 


More Volume at Lower Prices 
Higher Profits and Earnings 


HE business iesson of the year—important for 
the moral it may point to others—lies in the ex- 
perience of four lines of enterprise. 

Apparently they discovered, on the basis of their 
experience, one of the keys to an expanding ca- 
pacity for production of goods and services on a 
basis that permits a growing capacity for consump- 
tion of those goods and services. 

Thus: 

The railroads of the East, reducing passenger 
fares to two cents a mile, found traffic increasing 
by leaps and bounds and with that increase a rise 
in revenue. Growing traffic is increasing the need 
for new equipment and demand for new equipment 
is providing jobs and profits in the railroad equip- 
ment industries. 

Utilities, reducing rates in important areas of the 
country, found consumption rising sensationally, 
with use of power at a new high record for the 
industry, led by an upturn in domestic consump- 
tion. With larger use came increasing profits. 

Mail order houses and chain stores, holding prices 
at a low level, reported record breaking business 
with near record profits in many instances. 

Automobile companies, providing a constantly 
improved product at a steady price, met a near 
record market for their output with future pros- 
pects brighter than ever. 

In each instance volume rose sensationally, jobs 
increased sharply, wages rose with improved earn- 
ings and profits were higher. 

Owen Scorr. 
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Getting Information 


About Government 


HERE can the citizen go to get 
general information about the 
Government? 

A number of circulars to guide per- 
sons seeking help from govern- 
mental agencies have been pub- 
lished. One of the most valuable of 
these, directing inquiries to correct 
sources of information, is entitled, 
“Government Publications Showing 
the Work of the Government,” Cir- 
cular No. 78. This lists 30 pam- 
phlets describing Federal services. 
It may be obtained free by applying 
to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. 

“The United States Department 
of Commerce,” another free publi- 
cation, presents a brief description 
of the activities of the bureaus of 
this Department which was created 
in 1903 to foster, promote, and de- 
velop the foreign and domestic 
commerce, the mining, manufactur- 
ing, shipping, and fishery indus- 
tries and the transportation facili- 
ties of the United States. 

“Conservation in the Department 
of the Interior,” a liberally illus- 
trated cloth-bound book of 253 pages 
($1), describes the activities of the 
bureaus of the Interior Department. 
It tells of the maintenance of na- 
tional parks and monuments; the 
work of the Reclamation Service, 
in bringing land under irrigation; 
how the Indian Service aids the 
American Indian; how the Office of 
Education disseminates information 
on various phases of education; and 
how study of mineral resources of 
the country carried out by the 
Geological Survey. 

“The United States Department of 
Agriculture,” Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 88 (15 cents), tells of the 
work of this Department in promot- 
ing the development of agricultural 
efficiency. 

“The Department of State,” Pub- 
lication No. 878 (15 cents), summa- 
rizes the functions, development and 
organization of the State Depart- 


| the census and the family group in 
which they were residing. 

Certificates establishing these facts 
! are furnished by the geographer of 

the Bureau, and are accepted for 
| legal purposes in courts of record. 
After obtaining the census data it is 
necessary to establish identity with 
the person described in the census 
records in order to complete the 
necessary legal evidence as to birth 
data. 

Transcripts of all birth certificates 


in the birth registration area of the | 


United States are furnished to the 
Division of Vital Statistics of the 
Bureau. However, these copies are 
for statistical purposes only and may 
not be made available for any other 
use. 

What use may be made of birth 
record data? 

Such records have become ex- 
tremely important in deciding many 
questions. They are used in prov- 
ing the age and legitimacy of heirs; 
in determining the validity of a con- 
tract entered into by an alleged 

| minor; in establishing age and proof 
of citizenship and right to vote; 
and in determining the right of ad- 
| mission to the professions and fo 
many public offices. 

They also are useful as evidence 
of legal age to marry; in settlement 
of insurance and pensions; in de- 
termining the responsibility of 
children under legal age for crime 
and misdemeanors and other mat- 
ters in the criminal code; in the en- 
forcement of child labor and edu- 
cation laws; in proving citizenship 
in order to obtain a passport; and 
as evidence to determine relations 
of guardians and wards. 
| 





may go directly to the Justice De- 
partment and have their finger- 
prints taken by an expert of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

3. It is possible to make your own 
fingerprint record. This may be 
done by writing to the Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Washington, D. C., for 
an identification card and instruc- 
tions as to the correct procedure. 
The card should be marked “per- 
sonal identification” when it is re- 
turned to the Bureau. 

The file of civilian fingerprints is 
kept entirely separate from the 
criminal files of fingerprints. 





Social Security Act: 


Questions & Answers 


RE vacation allowances, dismis- 

sal pay, or extra compensation 
subject to the tar payable by em- 
ployes? 

Yes. Such compensation has 
been ruled by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to constitute wages and 
therefore is subject to the tax. This 
would include sick pay as well as 


| Christmas bonuses. 


Are traveling expenses paid by an 
employer to an employe regarded as 
wages? 

Allowances for traveling or other 


| expenses incurred in the employer’s 


Renting an Apartment 


From the Government 


OW should a person apply for 

an apartment in a Government 
low-cost housing project? 

The Government is building 51 


; Jow rental housing projects for fam- 


ment in relation to foreign and do- | 


mestic affairs. 

“The Work of the United States 
Public Health Service,” Reprint No. 
1447 (5 cents), gives a brief sum- 
mary of the work of each of the 
seven divisions of the Public Health 
Service whose duty it is to fight 
epidemics and diseases and to de- 
vise means for their prevention. 


“General Information Regarding | 


the United States Civil Service” is 
a free publication which may be ob- 
tained from the Civil Service Com- 
misison. 

For general information as to the 
organization 
executive departments and _ inde- 
pendent agencies, the Congressional 
Directory is helpful. It gives the 


and functions of the | 


names of the members of Congress, | 


the administrative officers of the 
leading governmental units and also 
contains a description of the duties 
of the different establishments. It 
may be bought for $1. 

All the priced publications should 
be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Free pub- 


lications may be obtained directly | 


from the office which lists them. 





Aid in Establishing 
Record of Birth 


I OW can an individual obtain 
help from the Government in 
establishing his birth record? 

A person desiring to establish 
his birth record should write to the 
official of his State in charge of 
keeping vital statistics. In some 
States this work is done by the 
State Registrar while in others it is 
handled by the Director of the State 
Department of Public Health. Upon 
receipt of a fee, varying in different 
States from 50 cents to $1, these 
officials will furnish certified copies 
of birth certificates on file with 
them. 

What can a person seeking to 
establish his birth record do if he 


resides in a State where records of | 


births have been kept for only a 
few years and he is unable to ob- 
tain a certified copy of his birth 
certificate? 

The Federal Census Bureau fre- 
quently can be of aid when it is im- 
possible to get the information 
needed from State or other sources. 
A person writing to the Bureau for 
information should give the date of 
the nearest decennial census follow- 
ing his birth, the name of his par- 
ents, and their exact address at the 
time of the census. 

Census records have data as to 
the number of persons in each fam- 
ily and their age at the time of the 
census. Thus it is possible for the 
Bureau to furnish information as to 
the age of individuals at the time of 


$ 


ilies in the low income groups. In 


| charge of the Public Yorks Admin- 


istration, these projects are to be 
distinguished from the Resettlement 
Administration’s suburban housing 
developments. 

The demand for rooms in the 
PWA projects is greater than can 
be accommodated but persons who 
can fulfill the requirements as to 
income and need for decent living 
quarters will be given equal con- 
sideration with those who have al- 
ready applied. 

The first step in making an ap- 
plication is for the head of the 
family to go to the project where 
he proposes to live. If he does not 
know where the projects are locate, 
he can obtain the information from 
a local Housing Authority or from 
a Welfare Board. 

At the development, he will find a 
rental office. The applicant will fill 
out an application!form with detailed 
information about income, employ- 
ment, family, and past record. He 


business constitutes wages only 
when the amount paid to the em- 
ploye exceeds the expenses actually 
incurred. Thus, if an employe re- 
ceived $100 traveling allowance and 
his expenses were $50, the remainder 
accruing to himself, that amount 
would constitute wages. 

If an employe’s wages amount to 
$22.50 a week and the employer is 
required to deduct 1 per cent of this 
amount in payment of the tar, 
how is he to regard the fractional 
part of a cent, since the tar would 
amount to 2212 cents? 

In collecting the employe’s tax, 
the employer is allowed to disregard 
any fractional part of a cent unless 
it amounts to one-half a cent or 
more, in which case the tax will be 
increased to 1 cent. 

Is the employe required to submit 
records of his wages and the amount 
deducted for the tax to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue? 

No such requirement applies to 
the employe. It is advisable, how- 
ever, for an employe to keep some 
kind of record of his wages and the 
names of his employers together 
with any information that might aid 
in correction of an error in his tax. 

An employer maintains a group 
life insurance system for his em- 
ployes. Are the premiums paid by 
the employer regarded as wages 
and are they subject to the tax? 

Premiums paid by an employer 
for a group life insurance policy do 
not constitute wages, unless the em- 
ploye has the option of taking the 


| amount of the premium in cash, 
| instead of accepting the insurance, 
| and unless he has no right to the 


must wait until the applications are | 


closed before action is taken on his 
particular request. 

With others, nis application will 
be investigated by a special ex- 
aminer who determines whether the 
applicant and his family would be 


ities in a private development and 
whether they would make desirable 
tenants. Families forced to move 
from slums cleared for these new 
projects are given preference when 
tenants are chosen. 

If the applicant is approved by the 
examiner, his name will be forward- 


; ed to a local citizens’ committee for 


final acceptance. In all cases the 
local citizens decide who shall be 
the tenants in each project. 





Filing Fingerprints 
For Protection 


OW can a citizen, as a protective 
measure, have his fingerprints 
filed with the Government? 

This procedure is advised by the 
Department of Justice as a pre- 
precaution against many illegal 
practices such as criminal imperson- 
ation and as an aid to the police in 
identifying amnesia victims. Also, 
it is suggested, the general adop- 
tion of this practice would enable 
the rapid identification of persons 
killed or injured in accidents. Now- 
adays, in many cases of amnesia or 
accidental injury it is a difficult 
matter to establish identity. 

To file fingerprints with the De- 
partment of Justice: 

1. Apply to your local police de- 


| partment for an identification card 


of the Justice Department. In prac- 
tically all cases the department has 
facilities for taking fingerprints and 
will send the prints to the Justice 
Department where a civilian finger- 
print file is kept. 


2. Persons who visit Washington | 


surrender value of the insurance if 
he leaves the employment. 

Does a charitable organization 
lose its exemption from the Act if 
it receives income from dividends? 

An organization which is other- 
wise exempt from the Act does not 
alter its status because it receives 


J “© | income from rents, interest from in- 
able to afford decent living facil- | 


vestments, or dividends, if such in- 
come is exclusively used for the 
purposes of the organization. 

Where should the employer file 
the monthly tax return? 

The return should be filed with 
the Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the district in which is situ- 


| ated the employer’s principal place 


of business. If there is no principal 
place of business, the return should 
be filed with the Collector at Balti- 
more, Md. 

When should this return be filed? 

On or before the last day of the 
month following that for which the 
return was made. That is, if the 
return covers the month of Janu- 
ary, it should be filed on or before 
the last day of February. 

When is the tar due? 

The employer is required to pay 
his tax and the amount he has de- 
ducted from his employes’ wages at 
the same time he files the return. 

If an employe is known to his em- 
ployer by a name other than his 
real name, how should he sign his 
application form? 

The employe should use the name 
by which he is known to his em- 
ployer for the purposes of the Act, 
but he should write in paren- 
thesis—“also known as—” giving his 
real name. 

Can a person obtain an account 
number if he has no job? 

Since the Act covers only employ- 
ment after Dec. 31, 1936, a person 
out of work after that date is not 
eligible to apply for an account 
number. As soon as he obtains em- 
ployment, however, he is required to 
apply for a number in the same way 
as regular employes. 











































































































1937 FORD FEATURES 


NEW APPEARANCE — Distinctive streamline 
design, completely new from grilleto tail light. 
NEW EASY-ACTION SAFETY BRAKES — 
Faster, smoother stops with about one-third 
less brake pedal pressure. 

NEW ALL-STEEL BODIES — Steel top, sides, 
floor and frame welded into single unit. 
Safety Glass all around at no extra charge. 
NEW COMFORT AND QUIET— Smoother and 
quieter Center-Poise Ride, Easier steering. 
NEW APPOINTMENTS — Handsome hard- 
ware and upholstery. Convenient starter 
button and hand brake on instrument panel. 
CHOICE OF TWO V-8 ENGINE SIZES — 
85 horsepower for top performance. 60 
horsepower for top economy. “60” engine 
available in five standard body types. 





De Luxe Fordor Touring Sedan 


Tue big new 1937 Ford V-8, with the new 60-horsepower V-8 
engine, wears the lowest Ford price tag in years . . . and goes 


farther between gas pumps than any other Ford car ever built! 








The 85-horsepower engine, already famous for its flashing 
performance on the road, has been improved. It gives unusually 
high gasoline mileage for its high power. 

“60” or “85"? Maximum economy or maximum perform- 
ance? Choose whichever meets your special needs. Either way, 
you get the same roomy, comfortable car, plus the fundamental 


advantage of a modern V-type 8-cylinder power plant. 





THE QUALITY CAR IN THE 
LOW-PRICE FIELD AT THE 


LOWEST PRICE IN YEARS 


$25 A MONTH, after usual down-payment, buys any 
model 1937 Ford V-8 Car—from any Ford dealer— 
anywhere in the U.S, Ask your Ford dealer about 


the easy payment plans of the Universal Credit Co. 
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opular dish MORE: popular 


"Posen and milk have long been one of 
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America’s most popular dishes. This famous 
combination provides not only a healthful dish 
but when N.B.C. Graham Crackers are used it 
becomes in addition a delicious and appealing 
dish that is delightful no matter when served. 

Wherever graham crackers are sold you will 
find N.B.C. Graham Crackers enjoying the big 
demand. People like the natural graham flavor 
of these crackers, for N. B. C. Grahams are made 


of a special blend of flour baked with all of the 





skill at the command of America’s largest bakers 
and are then rushed oven-fresh to your grocer. 

Like all N.B.C. products these graham crackers 
are made of the finest ingredients, under the 
best possible working conditions. National 
Biscuit Company spares no detail in maintain- 
ing the quality reputation which its products 


have always enjoyed. 
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E41 Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
es Laker Uh Shredded Wheat, Uneeda Biscuit, Ritz ad othez fecorles 
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—Underwood & Underwooa 
TO VACATE SEC POST 
John J. Burns, general counsel for the Securities & 
Exchange Commission who is reported to have of- 
fered his resignation to the Commission effective 
Jan. 15. It is understood the SEC’s youthful chief- 
tain will resume his private practice of law. 





Corporation Control; 
“Inside” Holdings 


O WHAT extent persons on the 
“inside” of the affairs of corpora- 
tions own stock in those corporations 
has been of interest to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission since it 
was created. 


By analyzing reports filed with it as of the end 
of December, 1935, the SEC now reveals that as far 
as the companies registered on national securities 
exchanges are concerned, the officers, directors and 
principal stockholders own over one-fifth of all 
the equity securities. 

Every month those three classes of stockholders 
must, under the Securities and Exchange Act of 
1934, report to SEC any transactions in the stock 
of their company, besides revealing their holdings 
at the end of the month. By definition in the act 
a principal stockholder is one who owns more than 
10 per cent of any class of stock in a company 
which is registered on an exchange. 

The reports which are filed with SEC are sum- 
marized and made public every two weeks, partly 
to give investors fuller information on the stock 
trading activities of the “insiders,” and partly to 
attempt a check on manipulation of stock prices 
by persons most intimately connected with the 
fiscal affairs of the companies. 


VARIATIONS IN CONTROL 


The proportion of stocks held by “insiders” varies 
greatly in different industries, it is shown in the list 
of 90 industries included in the study. Only 2.6 
per cent of the stock in mortgage companies were 
owned by persons connected with the enterprises, 
while in the 10 listed meat packing companies the 
percentage of “insider” ownership was 42.8 per cent. 
The latter figure reflects the fact that the packing 
concerns have, in general, been fairly closely held 
by families. “Insider” holdings in automobile man- 
ufaciuring concerns were also high, amounting to 
about 36 per cent. The average for all the com- 
panies was 21 per cent. 





New Angles in Inquiry 


Of investment Trusts 


AS THE Securities & Exchange 
~~ Commission’s inquiry into the af- 
fairs of Equity Corporation, large in- 
vestment trust, draws to a close, dis- 
pute arises over proper description of 
some of its operations. 


Equity Corporation is one of many investment 
trusts being studied in the public hearing phase of 
a broad investigation into the investment trust 
field, ordered by Congress in the Public Utility Act 
of 1935. With at least one more large company and 
several minor enterprises yet to be examined, it ap- 
peared certain last week that the report to Con- 
gress will be held up until February at the earliest. 

David Schenker, counsel to the investigation, de- 
clared that Equity, in gaining control of 12 smaller 
investments with assets of $33,000,000, caused a loss 
of from $3,000,000 to $12,000,000 for preferred stock- 
holders in the companies. Officials of Equity, ap- 
pearing as witnesses, contended that view of the 
deals was “hypothetical.” 

Mr. Schenker, explaining his viewpoint, stated 
that the exchange value of the preferred stock in 
the subsidiary companies was $33,000,000, and the 
value of the stock which Equity gave in exchange 
was $21,000,000. Thus, he contended, if the stock- 
holders had immediately sold their Equity stock, 
they would have taken a loss of about $12,000,000. 

Looking at the deals another way, Mr. Schenker 
said the liquidating value of the 12 companies’ 
stock was $24,000,000 at the time of the exchange 
so that a complete liquidation of the subsidiaries 
would have saved the stockholders about $3,000,000. 
The exchange, he said, eliminated any chance of 
the stockholders in the 12 companies recovering all 

their original investments. 


COMPANY EXPLAINS MOVES 

That the $12,000,000 or $3,000,000 loss for the 
preferred stockholders in the 12 companies was a 
“hypothetical loss,” an official of Equity said, was 
because holders of preferred Equity stock could 
convert their holdings intc common stock at any 
time in order to share in the increasing value of 
the Equity holdings. These holdings, the official 
said, have appreciated in the meantime to such an 
extent that the stockholders, had they converted 
into common, would have recovered any losses they 
might have sustained. 
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"LOCKING UP” GOLD IMPORTS—HOW TREASURY | | 
WILL CHECK RISE IN EXCESS RESERVES 





NOTHER step along the pathway 
of managed currency is taken by 
Government financial authorities, as 
they adopt a method to prevent im- 
ports and exports of gold from ad- 
versely affecting the nation’s credit 
structure. 

The method is to pay for gold with 
borrowed money (in effect Federal 
Reserve notes) instead of gold cer- 
tificates. The latter can be used to 
widen the credit base; the Reserve 
notes cannot. 


Here is the situation which officials of the Treas- 
ury Department and the Federal Reserve Board 
have been desirious of correcting for several months: 

Although a slash was made in the excess reserves 
of member banks in August, the reserves continued 
to increase. Excess reserves are the reserves over 
and above the legally required reserves of the banks. 
As “idle money,” they form the base for credit ex- 
pansion. 

Each dollar of surplus reserves, after the August 
change in requirements, could support about eight 
dollars of credit. With those reserves currently 
standing at $2,200,000,000, they could give rise to a 
runaway credit boom of huge proportions. 


INCOMING FLOOD OF GOLD 

These surplus reserves continued to mount higher 
and higher, even despite the international mone- 
tary agreement of Sept. 26, which officials felt sure 
would cause a withdrawal of gold from Uncle Sam’s 
tremendous hoard and thus reduce excess reserves. 
But instead of resulting in a flight of gold from 
these shores, the agreement brought a new flood of 
the metal here. 

As reported in the Federal Reserve Bulletir for 
December: after the cut in excess reserves in Aug- 
ust, “total reserves of member banks increased by 
$600,000,000 and excess reserves on Nov. 25 were 
$2,200,000,000, notwithstanding a _ considerable 
growth in required reserves by an increase in mem- 
ber bank deposits. 

“The most important influence in this expansion 
of reserve funds was the addition of approximately 
$500,000,000 to the monetary gold stock. The move- 
ment of gold to the United States has continued 
during the past two months while the new currency 
arrangement has been in operation.” 


THREAT OF A CREDIT BOOM 


Because of the increasing magnitude of these 
imports, the rise in excess reserves and the conse- 
quent broadening of the base of a possible credit 
boom, Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve System, stated 
on Nov. 21 that the board was giving s2rious con- 
sideration to the situation “with a view to taking 
sucn action at such times as appears to be neces- 
sary in the public interest.” 

He declared then that “there has been a con- 
tinued and substantial increase of member bank 
reserves, resulting principally from a further large 
inflow of gold from abroad, so that member bank 
reserves are once more far in excess of legal re- 
quirements and of present or prospective needs 
oz commerce, industry and agriculture.” 

That was the situation faced by the Government 
fiscal authorities, and they were left with only two 








—Wide World 
“FREEZING” GOLD IMPORTS 
To avoid domestic credit repercussions, Marriner S. 
Eccles, chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, is taking steps to “freeze” 
the incoming gold imports. 





ways, under the old methods of control which have 
now been temporarily, at least, discarded. They 
could either raise reserve requirements by the same 
amount as they did in August, thus cutting down 
excess reserves, or they could sell the banks’ hold- 
ings of Government securities in the open market, 
which would also bring down the total of surplus 
reserves. 


“FREEZING” THE GOLD INFLUX 


After those two things were done, the Govern- 
ment officials would have reached the end of their 
rope, and if gold imports continued to swell re- 
serves the Reserve Board would have had to ack 
Congress for further monetary powers. 

But instead of that, the monetary authorities 
last week decided to deal with the problem this 
way: 

Henceforth the tremendous influx of gold will be 
sterilized or “frozen” so that the imports will have 
no repercussions on the supply of bank credit. Bya 
highly technical process, the gold will be placed in 
an “inactive fund,” and will appear under that 
heading in the Daily Treasury Statement. 

The new policy will apply to purchases of newly- 
mined gold and secondary gold (melted watches, 
jewelry, etc.), as well as imported gold. All three 
types of gold are bought by the Treasury at $35 an 
ounce. 

Briefly, this is how the sterilization of gold will 
be accomplished: The Treasury will stop its pres- 
ent practice of paying for gold it buys by issuing 
gold certificates against it. Instead, the Treasury 
will go into the money market and borrow on 
weekly bill issues the sums needed to pay for the 
gold. This will neutralize the effect of the gold pur- 
chases on bank reserves. 


THE REMEDIES; OLD AND NEW 


The former procedure worked this way: 

Gold was brought into the Treasury for sale at 
$35 an ounce. The Treasury drew on its deposits 
in the banks to buy the gold, in effect handing over 








it. bank deposit to the seller of the gold. Thus 
far in the procedure there was no alteration in the 
reserves, since the deposit was merely shifted from 
one account to another. 

But, to rebuild its bank deposits the Treasury 
had to issue certificates against the gold it bought. 
These gold certificates then went to the banks, and 
the Treasury was given credit for a deposit, thereby 
adding to the total bank deposits of the nation and 
to the excess reserves. 

Last week’s action eliminated the step of issuing 
gold certificates. From now on the Treasury, when 
it buys gold, will not create new money, but will 
borrow money to pay for the gold purchase. 

Just as in the old method, the Treasury will first 
transfer its bank deposit to the credit of the seller 
of the gold. But instead of creating new money to 
replenish its own deposits in the banks, the Treas- 
ury will ask the public to lend it an equal amount 
of money. 

With this borrowed money the Treasury will again 
build up its deposits in the banks. By thus neu- 
tralizing the effect of the gold purchase, the Gov- 
ernment will not add to the existing bank deposits 
and reserves. 


COST IS JUDGED SLIGHT 


Because interest rates on Treasury bills are ex- 
tremely low—lowest in history—the additional cost 
to the Government will be slight, it is explained. 

With the troublesome gold import question mark 
taken out of the field of bank reserves and credit 
supply, the Federal Reserve will not have to ask 
Congress for any further controls along that line. 
its leaders said last week. 


The Board has a comfortable margin of control 
over existing excess reserves, because of its author- 
ity to increase again required reserves by the same 
percentage as it did in August, and because of its 
power to sell the banks’ holdings of Government ob- 
ligations. Together these two powers give it con- 
trol over four billion dollars of excess reserves. 

When the money in circulation during the Christ- 
mas holiday trading period returns to the banks 
the excess reserves, officials estimate, will amount 
to anywhere from $2,300,000,000 to $2,500,000,000. 
Thus, Chairman Eccles declared, his agency has 
ample control powers since it really could absorb 
four billion dollars of excess reserves. 


EFFECT ON EXCESS RESERVES 


As to the effect of this new monetary move on 
the impending increase in legal reserve require- 
ments early next year, Mr. Eccles declared it “will 
not necessarily have any bearing other than the 
fact that we will have a better opportunity to know 
the volume of excess reserves we have to deal with 
at that time or some future time.” 

Both Chairman Eccles and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., regard the step as an 
attempt to deal with the effects of the gold im- 
ports, but in no way an attempt to deal with the 
causes. The Treasury, the Federal Reserve, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission are con- 
tinuing studies of the latter situation, studies in- 
stigated a month ago by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Eccles declared flatly that the new step has 
no bearing on the “easy money” policy of the gov- 
ernment. 

Problem for the future: When will the decision 
come to release this “isolated gold” into the cur- 
rency system by issuing gold certificates against it? 
Officials say that now that the step has been taken, 
it will require nice timing to extricate the govern- 
ment from the course it has adopted. 

Lewis H. Bowen. 





+ Wage 


LISTED below are the names 
of approximately 80 com- 


Federal Carton Brothers, 


bonus of two weeks’ salary; Lit 
$82,000 Christmas bonus 


Increases and Bonuses Over the Nation + 


$10,000 total in bonuses and a Bible 
to each employe; 
Corp., bonus of one week’s pay. 


(Frank G.) and Co., bonus of one 
week’s average pay; Strauss Bros., 





panies which recently an- 
nounced bonus and wage in- 
creases for employes. Previous 
issues of The United States 
News have listed other compa- 
nies which have taken similar 
action since early in November: 


Acme Watch Case Co., bonus of 
one week’s salary to all employes; 
American Corrugated Paper Prod- 
ucts Corp., 10 per cent wage increase. 

Atlas Powder, bonus of 40 hours’ 
pay to employes of more than one 
year’s service; American Appraisal 
Co., Christmas bonus of from $35,- 
000 to $40,000. 

Bakelite Corp., $120,000 bonus to 
900 workers with firm more than two 
years. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Inc., 15 per 
cent bonus to 400 salaried employes; 
Bensonhurst National Bank, year 
end bonus of one month’s salary; 
Bullard Co., increases aggregating 
$175,000, and 10 per cent to each 
employe. 

Consolidated Oil Co., 5 per cent 
increase to about 20,000 employes; 
Connecticut Co., 5 per cent increase 
for 2,000 employes; Calvert Distill- 
ers, 10 per cent bonus. 

Dictograph Products, cash bonus 
to all employes. 

Ernstrom & Co., Inc., bonus of one 
week’s salary; Alexander Eisemann & 
Co., bonus of about 5 per cent of 
firms’ profits. 

Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co., bonus of 
10 per cent of 1936 salary; Fiberloid 
Corp., bonus of $100,000; Fulton Co., 





I. J. Fox Fur Co., $50,000 in bonus 
to employes. 

General American Acceptance, 
four weeks’ salary bonus to all em- 
ployes and 10 per cent wage in- 
creases; Grand-City Container Corp., 
bonus of one week’s pay; G. & B. 
Bakers Supply Corp., bonus of one 
week’s pay. 

Gilbert (Wm. L.) Clock Co., 5 to 
10 per cent increases to 450, subject to 
approval of the RFC; Gale Shoe Co., 
week’s pay bonus; Gulf States Steel, 
$20,000 Christmas bonus. 

Globe-Union, Inc., bonus to 1,500 
workers. 

Hartol Products Corp., special 
payments based on annual salary 
and length of service; Heller & Lev- 
inson, bonus and salary increases to 
all employes; Hershey Chocolate Co., 
5 per cent pay increase for 6,000 
employes; Hinde & Dauch Paper, 
$50,000 in employes’ service divi- 
dends. 

Hildreth & Rogers Co., one week’s 
pay bonus to 150 workers; Hat Corp. 
of America, $75,000 bonus. 

Interwoven Stocking Co., “addi- 
tional compensation” to 3,000 fac- 
tory workers and office employes. 

J. & P. Coats, Inc., upward revi- 
sion of wages, affecting 3,000 oper- 
atives. 

Jamieson, Edwards Co., bonus to 
employes of varying amounts based 
on length of service; Jay Mfg. Co., 
$15,000 Christmas bonus for 350 em- 
ployes. 

Levy, Parr & Beards Corp., bonus 
one week’s salary; Leach Bros., Inc., 








to 6,000 workers; Fred Loeser & Co., 
Christmas bonuses. 


Lincoln Mill, 10 per cent pay in- 
crease for 1,650, amounting to be- 
tween $125,000 and $150,000 an- 
nually. 


MacWhyte Co., $42,000 bonus to 
300 workers and 10 per cent wage 
increase; J. F. McElwain Shoe, 5 per 
cent increase, amounting to $300,- 
000 annually. Morse Bros. & Co., 
bonus of 10 per cent of year’s sal- 
ary; G. C. Murphy Co., Christmas 
bonus totaling $150,000. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., spe- 
cial bonus to all employes earning 
$3,000 or less a year; Mills Novelty 
Co., bonuses totaling $350,000 to 2,- 
000 employes; Mesta Machine, 
Christmas bonus up to two months’ 
Salary, totaling $135,000; Mark Cross 
Co., Christmas bonus, profit-sharing 
plan; Magnolia Petroleum Co., wage 
increases to certain employes. 

National Distillers Products, 
Christmas bonuses; North American 
Aviation, Christmas bonus to 1,100. 

Piel Bros. Brewery, bonus of 2 
weeks’ salary; Philadelphia Storage 
Battery, Christmas bonuses totaling 
$400,000 to more than 11,000, rang- 
ing up to 100 hours of base rate; 
Paramount Pictures, bonus of one 
week’s salary. 

Russeks Fifth Ave., distribution of 
$40,000 as bonuses and wage in- 
creases. 

Seagrave Distillers, bonus of 10 
per cent of annual salary. 

Slepack & Co., bonus of six weeks’ 
Salary and pay advances; Shattuck 





up to six weeks’ salary bonus and 
wage increases; Schattner Health 
Shoe, cash bonus of one week’s sal- 
ary; L. C. Smith and Corona Type- 
writer, one week’s salary to hourly 
and piece workers; Schoellkopf & 
Co., three weeks’ salary bonus and 
increased salaries. 

Steinbach Kresge Co. (Asbury 
Park (N. J.), store) bonus of one 
week’s pay; F. & M. Schaefer Brew- 
ing, Christmas cash presents total- 
ing $61,000 to 630 workers. 

James Talcott, Inc., Christmas 
bonus of two weeks’ salary; Titan- 
ium Pigment Co., 5 per cent cash 
bonus toaling $40,000; Tubize Cha- 
tillon Corp., increases of from 5 to 
10 per cent. 

Tate & Hayes, bonus of one 
week’s pay to clerical employes; 
Thomas Publishing Co., bonuses to 
employes. 

Weisbaum Bros. Brewing, $10,000 
Christmas bonus for 350 workers; 
Winsted Hosiery Co. and New Eng- 
land Knitting Co., week’s salary 
bonus to 675 workers; Wall Streeter 
Shoe Co., up to one week’s pay 
bonus; Whelan Drug Stores and 
United Drug Stores, bonuses up to 2 
per cent of December sales for 
clerks. 

Western United Gas & Electric, 
bonus and a 2'% per cent pay in- 
crease; Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg., $600,000 in bonuses, based on 
length of service; H. P. Wolfe, dis- 
tribution of $230,000 to employes of 
enterprises controlled in whole or in 
part by the family of H. P. Wolfe, 
publisher of the Columbus (O.) 

“Dispatch.” 


Underwood & Underwood 


RULES RAIL CRISIS PAST 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clyde B. Aitch- 
ison, who formulated the majority opinion of the 
ICC denying the railroads an extension of the emer- 
gency freight rates, which have yielded them $10,- 
000,000 monthly during the past year, in favor of 
claims by shippers and receivers that the justifica- 
tion for emergency surcharges “does not now exist.” 





Railroads, Shippers 
Ponder Rate Slash 


HALL railroad freight rates follow 

the course of passenger rates, and 

be drastically lowered in order to lure 
greater traffic? 


No, say the Class I railroads, arguing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a continu- 
ance of the emergency freight surcharges, expir- 
ing by limitation on Dec. 31. 

Yes, plead shippers, certain State railroad 
commissions, the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, and numerous individual petitioners, op- 
posing the continuance of the rates. 

And No, decides the ICC, by a vote of 9-2, with 
Commissioners Mahaffie and McManamy dissent- 
ing. Decision of the majority was based on the 
finding that the emergency for which the rates 
were created no longer exists. 


BIG CUT IS INVOLVED 


The emergency rates went into effect on April 18, 
1935, and originally were to expire on June 30 of 
this year, but later extended to Dec. 31, 1936, on 
which date they will be dropped as a result of the 
ICC’s decision. As a group the Class I railroads will 
receive $120,000,000 from the surcharges this year, 
it is estimated. Without them the group would 
just about break even, and for the weaker and 
insolvent roads the rates have been a particularly 
helpful life line. 

To offset the loss in revenue occasioned by the 
eliminasion of the charges, the railroads have filed 
a revised rate schedule with the Commission which 
may permit the carriers to retain a substantial pro- 
portion of the revenues now received under the sur- 
charge provisions. Hearings on these proposals, be- 
ginning in Washington on January 6, will require, 
ICC officials say, several months’ study. 

Another offset is the permission granted by the 
ICC to transcontinental railroads to increase their 
rates so as to roughly parallel increased rates per- 
mitted to ship lines on inter-coastal traffic last fall. 


THE RAILROADS’ ARGUMENTS 

Briefly, these were the arguments put forward by 
the carriers: 

1—In first 10 months of 1936 net income for Class 
I railroads was $88,794,000 and estimated yield from 
surcharges was $99,521,000. Without surcharges, 
therefore, the roads would have fallen about $11,- 
000,000 short of meeting fixed charges. 

2—Revenue from surcharges has enabled roads to 
pay off loans to the Federal Government and in 
other ways maintain their credit as well as to in- 
crease spending for maintenance and improvement, 
Unless surcharges continued into 1937, they claimed, 
many roads would have to abandon improvement 
programs and possibly reduce pay rolls. 

3—No reductions have occurred in the unit costs 
of labor, but actual increases have taken place in 
the unit prices of materials and supplies. Also 
added costs of taxation, including social security 
levies, have necessitated the higher rates. 

4—Traffic has not been retarded by the sur- 
charges, but had been increased in certain commod- 
ities. 


THE SHIPPERS’ CASE 


In summing up opposition arguments, the deci- 
sion said that the shippers had been adopting a pas- 
sive attitude toward the higher rates because of the 
temporary character cf the surcharges. Shippers 
had argued that if continuance of the surcharge 
was decided upon, they would use other means of 
transporting their merchandise. 

“Shippers and receivers of freight have every 
reason to expect the elimination of the emergency 
charges at the end of this vear, and extension, in 
the light of our previous expressions under existing 
conditions, they express the opinion, would amount 
almost to a breach of faith,” the majority opinion 
summarized. 

In addition to the finding that the emergency 
involved in the railroads’ condition as of March, 
1935, does not now exist, the decision was basea 
on the reasoning that “a continuing revival of the 
jridustry appears likely to result in a further in- 
crease in traffic, and no sharp general increase in 
operating expenses is immediately in prospect.” 

Wall Street’s immediate reaction to the decision 
was bearish and rail stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange sold off from fractions to 4% points on 
the morning the announcement was made. On the 
theory that the $10,000,000 monthly loss in rev- 
enues would hinder plans for purchase by affected 
companies of equipment, materials and rails, the 
selling carried over into the industrial part of the 
list where substantial losses also occurred. 

Unless blanket approval is given to the proposed 
new rate schedules, railroad officials have estimated, 
there will have to be an increase ot 10 per cent 
in freight traffic volume to keep carrier earnings 
for 1937 up to 1936 levels. 
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Moneys 


With a plethora of idle 

money still seeking invest- 
ment and the Federal Govern- 
ment continuing its “easy 
money” policy, economists en- 
vision for 1937 the most active 
twelve months of financing 
since the beginning of the de- 
pression in all lines—rails, util- 
ities and industrials. 





In the main, the forecasters, both 
government and private, are basing 
their oredictions on what happened 
in 1936, since the trends developing 
this year show definite signs of car 
rying over into 1937. 

Thus, they say, in all probability 
next year will see an increase in 
both refunding issues and “new 
money” requests for the same rea- 
sons that 1936 saw substantial gains 
in both categories. Those reasons: 

1—Improvement in_ corporate 
earnings. 

2.—Trade volume expansion. 

3——More optimistic outlook for 
business in general. 

4.—Policy followed by the Admin- 
istration of keeping interest rates 
low, a policy which will be continued 


The 














FORECASTING OPPORTUNITIES FOR CAPITAL FUNDS 


[Additional Demand Foreseen for ‘New Money’ in 1937 With Easing Off in 
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according to recent pronouncements 
of Federal Reserve Board officials. 
Investment Vankers, the middle- 
men between the investors and the 
corporations, see some dark cloud: 
on the horizon, but for the most 
part they are enthusiastic about the 
outlook for next year. Behind them 
they will have placed the best year 
for corporate financing since 1930 
| and one of the most successful years 
| in all lines of industry since the de- 
pression began. 


NEW MONEY AND REFUNDING 
According to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle the total cor- 
porate financing for the 11 months 
ended Nov. 30 amounted to al vost 
four billion dollars, as contrasted 
with a little over two billion doliars 
for the same period of 1935. 
| About 75 per cent of the total, 
or three billion dollars, represented 
refunding, while approximately one 
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+ Electric Power: 


Cca- 


({HARTING America’s 

patity to use electric power 
is an adventure unlike that in 
looking ahead for any other 
commodity because electricity 
is in a class by itself. 


Use of power in America has been 
breaking new ground in quantity 
and variety throughout all of the 
present year. Yet both industry 
and Government spokesmen hold 
that it is only getting into its stride 
and that the coming year will show 
a resumption of the steep upward 
curve in use that has been a fea- 
ture of modern times up to the early 
years of the depression. 

Electricity is a commodity in a 
class by itself by reason of these 
facts: 

First, its market is among both in- 
dustries and domestic users. It cuts 
across the usual distinction between 
industrial and consumer goods. 

Second. the ultimate limits of con- 
sumption are nowhere within sight,. 
While the market for food is more 
or less limited by the size of the hu- 
man stomach, and that for clothing 
or housing is bounded by long-estab- 
lished habits, the uses of electricity 
are increasing in number as rapidly 
as the rise in applications for pat- 
ents of new devices. 

Third, such is the appeal of elec- 
trically operated devices and so 
closely are they tied in with the de- 
sire to make life more enjoyable 
that electric novelties are becoming 
electrical necessities with a speed 
shown by no other object of com- 
merce. 


STEADY EXPANSION RECORDED 

It is this last point which makes 
the prospects for enlarged use of 
electricty of greatest significance for 
business. 

Greater sales of current carry the 
hope of larger revenue for utility 
companies to be sure, but they also 
carry the hope of a record expansion 
in the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

The manufacture of electrical ap- 
pliances of many kinds has gone 


Outlook for 


| wired for electricity reach the all- 
| time high of 21,591,000, according to 

a survey made by Investors’ Syndi- 
cate, Inc., of Minneapolis. 

Likewise record-breaking 
have been made this year, this survey 
reports, for electric refrigerators, 
ranges, water heaters, washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners. Smaller 
appliances, such as grills, hot plates, 
irons, toasters and percolators moved 
also in volumes that are at all-time 
records or near peaks for the last 
five years. 


A CONTINUING TREND 

What are the grounds for expect- 
ing a continuation of this trend and 
how far may it be expected to go in 
the coming 12 months? 

There are two chief elements to 
be considered in answering these 
questions. One is the appeal which 
electrical goods have for the na- 
tion’s buyers. The other is the 
amonut of money which the pros- 
pective buyers will have to spend. 

Department of Commerce officials 
estimate that the nation’s income 
will rise in 1937 by about 11 per 
| cent over the income for 1936. That 
means purchasing power enlarged 

by 11 cents for each dollar avail- 

able for spending in 1936. 

If that increase is spread out 
widely so as to affect the lower in- 
come groups as much as those in the 
higher brackets, it is confidently 

| predicted that at least 11 per cent 
increases may be looked for in the 
electrical equipment field. 


EXPECT 25 PER CENT INCREASE 
Yet studies of the Department of 
Labor have shown that with a rise 
of income among workers, a much 
larger proportion of their funds goes 
into electrical equipment than the 
rise in income would suggest. Stud- 
ies made in several cities have re- 
vealed that a 10 per cent rise in in- 
come has brought at least a 20 per 
cent rise i.. the amount spent for 
household equipment, chiefly elec- 
trical. 
| On this basis, the electrical goods 
industry is looking forward to a 
minimum of 22 per cent rise in their 
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billion was “new money.” The for- 
mer type of financing, by which 
borrowers sell low-interest obliga- 
tions to retire their high return in- 
debtedness, involves only a slight 
addition to the volume of securities 
outstanding and thus does little to 
ease the pressure of idle dollars 
seeking investment. 

But the “new money” which cor- 
porations borrow they use to buy 
new equipment and thus stimulate 
the productive side of the economic 
structure, while at the same time 
providing a haven for idle invest- 
went funds. 

For the 11 month period the total 
dollar value of refunding issues was 
not quite double the amount in the 
same period of 1935, whiie the ag- 
gregate of “new money” requests al- 
most trebled that of the like period 
last year. 

Pointing out that 


every auarter | 


results, one group of investment 
bankers recently declared that op- 
portunities of floating “new money” 
issues will inevitably increase. In 
a great many cases companies need 
to borrow money to increase plant 
capacity, to perfect operating meth- 
ods, or to provide working capital 
for expanding business. 

At a certain point on the recovery 
side of the business cycle refunding 
issues begin to approach their end 
and “new money” requests surpass 
them as the outstanding feature of 
the capital market. This point is 
now approaching, some authorities 
feel, and the spread between the 
rates of increase in the two types 
of financing will be greater next 
year than it was this, 

Because the situation is somewhat 
beclouded by factors of uncertainty, 
the estimates of new capital issues 
for 1937 vary a great deal. Pre- 
dictions have been made that the 








stantially lowered recently or will be 
shortly, the outlook is for still more 
rapid increases in this type of sales, 
particularly when the rate decreases 
are linked with intensive sales 
efforts 


SALES CAMPAIGN PLANNED 

The Edison Electric Institute has 
already made plans for such sales 
campaigns, working in cooperation 
with the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association. Their drive 
is to center on the home and on the 
farm. 

For the home, the object is to 
make housewives aware of the con- 
venience of the electrified kitchen, 
which would include ranges, refrig- 
erator, water heater, and mixer, and 
also of the electrified buffet for 
smaller equipment. 

For the farm, the chief drive is to 
center on use of running water and 
motors and pumps necessary for its 
use. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY 


Along with these advertising cam- 


Although not usually classified as 
such, the publicity on the use of elec- 
tricity being spread by the Federal 
Government is acknowledged even by 
the private industry as the most ef- 
fective that has ever been carried 
out. 

In the regions where Government 
dams supply current at low rates the 
advantages of larger use at the pro- 
motional rates offered have already 
been appreciated and acted on as is 
shown by rates of use increase far 
above the national average. 

In rural sections, about 45 mil- 
lions dollars has been lent at 3 per 
cent to finance construction of lines 
to those who have not previously | 
had current. 

Such publicity acts to influence 
customers of not only publicly-owned 
plants but of all other utility compa- 
nies as well. 

Hence arises the question: Will 
the facilities for producing power 
suffice to meet the demand that is 
being thus expanded? 

One answer that the Edison 
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paigns another one is going forward. | 
| 


More Use at Cheaper Rates + 


is low in comparison with the 
900 million dollars spent annually 
in the 1920’s for the purpose. One 
reason the Institute assigns is that 
the future of the utility companies 
is clouded by possible Government 
competition. 

One of the leading spokesmen for 

public competition in power gener- 
ation with the private industry 
maintains that slowness of the pri- 
vate industry to respond to expected 
future demand is a serious error. 
James WU. Ross, a member of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
and director of the Seattle munici- 
pal power plant, predicted a swift 
rise in this demand in the new year 
and the years to come. 
. Speaking before the recent con- 
vention of the Investment Bankers 
Association at Augusta, Ga., he de- 
clared that the use of electric power 
in the past had doubled in each 
seven and a half years, up to the 
time of the depression. 

In his own community, Seattle, 
and a number of others, he asserted 
that use had doubled each five and 
a half years. On the basis of this 
last rate he estimated that facilities 
for producing power must be multi- 
plied by four in the next 11 years. 

To get down to actual figures, the 
sales of electricity are now running 
at the rate of about 2,200 million 
kilowatt hours a week—approxi- 
macely double the output in 1925 
and 15 per cent more than in 1929. 
If next year brings an expansion at 
the same rate as the present year, 
the sales should be more than 2,400 
million kilowatt hours a week. 

One kilowatt hour is enough elec- 
tricity to keep a 100-watt light burn- 
ing for 10 hours. 


BIGGER INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 
There are grounds for believing 
that the expansion will be even 
larger. The chief one is that heavy 
industry, which is the largest user of 
power, is expected to advance more 
rapidly next year than it has this 
year. A rise of 20 per cent in power 
output is considered not too high 
an estimate by some officials of the 
Federal Power Commission and 
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total will be anywhere from 20 
100 per cent greater, with the totals 
ranging from $1,200,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000,000. Refunding issues, which 
practically doubled this year over 
last, economists predict, will drop 
off in the aggregate during 1937. Ex- 
pansion and not refinancing wiil be 
the keynote. 


CONTRAST WITH EARLIER YEARS 


How far this will be from ap- 
proaching the boom days of the 
1920’s may be realized from the fact 
that “new money” issues alone in 
the decade prior to 1930 required an 
annual average of $4,000,000,000. 
Half of that sum, government ex- 
perts say, would not seem to be un- 
reasonable to expect next year, 
pointing to these signposts as aug- 
uring well for new financing: 


; 
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1—Spectacular achievement of 
electric production, now surpassing 
all records. 2.—Automobile produc- 
tion for 1936 probably greater than 
for any year but 1928 and 1929. 
3.—The Federal Reserve’s index of 
industrial production stands at 110 
as compared with 119 for 1929. 4.— 
According to the same agency’s fig- 
ures, factory employment in 1936 
was up about 9 per cent over 1935 
and payrolls were about 13 per cent 
higher. 5.—Production of steel in- 
gots probably larger this year than 
all but three years in the history of 
the steel industry. 

Marring the picture are the rail- 
roads which, however, show signs of 
coming out of the woods. 


LOW INTEREST RATES 

Perhaps of equal importance to 
the capital market is the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward low interest 
rates. Recently expounded by Ches- 
ter C. Davis, member of the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, this policy is based partially 
on the theory that “until we reach 
a much larger national income than 
we have achieved, an abundance of 
cheap money to finance production 
and distribution is required.” 

Although the Reserve’s intention 
of cutting the excess reserves of the 
banks to practically a vanishing 
point will head off a large part of 
the idle funds available for invest- 


- Refunding Operations—Low Interest Rates—Industries Which Will Expand 


ment, there remain the abnormally 
large deposits in the banks, and the 
money put in the hands of the pub- 
lic by the forced extra and special 
dividends, and wage increases, all 
of which create a huge reservoir of 
idle funds. Problem is to steer this 
reservoir into financing production 
and distribution rather than into 
speculative channels. 


THE ADVERSE FEATURES 

There are several features of the 
| current economic picture which 
temper the optimism of those re- 
sponsible for financing American in- 
dustry—namely, the chaotic Euro- 
pean condition which at a moment’s 
notice may scatter plans now being 
made for financing to the four 
winds; the unbalanced budget of 
the Federal Government, which, ac- 
cording to some, still makes for lack 
of confidence; and the surplus prof- 
its tax. 

Of the last element Orrin G. 
Wood, past president of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, recently said: ‘We see as a re- 
sult of it a flood of year-end divi- 
dends, which may well distort the 
picture of the country’s true rur- 
chasing power, and some of which 
the future may well prove unwise.” 

In addition, the charge has been 
made by financiers, that the tax, 
because of the radical changes it 
necessitates in the capitalization of 
some companies, hinders financing 
programs, - 


SUMMARY OF FORECASTS 

A summary of the forecasts being 

made for financing prospects in the 
| corporate field: 
| INDUSTRIALS.—Refundings may 

not be able to supply demand for 
| securities, and the “new money” re- 
quests will gradually absorb a more 
and more important part of the 
whole. Task of starting the ball roll- 
ing will probably be up to the 
smaller companies, although ex- 
panding business for the more se- 
curely intrenched firms will add 
substantial impetus to the move- 
ment. 

RAILROADS. —Conditions  sur- 
rounding rate schedules and reor- 
| ganizations complicate the picture 
for the carriers, although continued 


+ 


betterment in earnings may well im- 
prove the credit situation for them 
very suddenly. There is a substan- 
tial backlog of new equipment and 
repairs needed on the country’s rail 
Systems, and, if earnings are suffi- 


ciently great, much of the needed 
capital may be obtained through 


issuance of stocks rather than bonds. 
Recent elimination of the freight 
surcharges will not alter the situa- 
tion a great deal, if traffic keeps on 
expanding, 

UTILITIES.—Refunding of out- 
Standing obligations into lower in- 
terest debt will probably continue, 
while the demand for new capital, 
especially by the electric light and 
power companies, will increase sub- 
Stantially. Outlook here is clouded 
by a possible Supreme Court decision 
on the Public Utility Act of 1935, 
which, if f to the utilities, 
will let loose a torrent of new finan- 
cing by both holding and operating 
companies, Whereas new capital fi- 
nancing for 1936 approximates $100,- 
000,000, utility executives foresee de- 
mands amounting to four times that 
amount in 1937, if the decision does 
not come until late in the year, 

REAL ESTATE SECURITIES.— 
Specialists in this field say that the 
prospects for 1937 are the most 
promising since the depression pe- 
riod began, particularly as concerns 
residential properties, where avail- 
able homes are being rapidly ab- 
sorbed and new building stimulated. 
Although there still exists an over- 
Supply in offices and business space, 
Officials see a definitely upward 
trend, with real estate prices going 
higher and a demand for new cap- 
ital growing. 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“Ll wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 























Just a hundred years ago—1836— 
Andrew Jackson was finishing his sec- 
ond term as President of the United 
States. During those eight years he 
wrote some remarkable comments on 
the American form of government. 

President Roosevelt in his famous 
“History Repeats” speech on Jackson 
Day, January 8, 1936, stressed the par- 
allel between his own and Andrew Jack- 
son’s administration, extolling the lat- 
ter’s “great ideals.” Likewise, next 
month tribute is to be paid Jackson’s 
memory when the Roosevelt inaugura- 
tion stand on the East Front of the 
Capitol is to be erected in the form of a 
miniature of Jackson’s old home, the 
Hermitage. 

On this page today are reproduced 
excerpts from Jackson’s communica- 
tions to Congress and his inaugural ad- 
dresses and farewell message. 

These are presented to our readers 
this week because shortly there will be 
another Jackson Day celebration and 
shortly, also, the issues discussed by 
Jackson will come up again in concrete 
pieces of legislation in the deliberations 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Will the party in power heed the ad- 
vice of Andrew Jackson? 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


| 
| 








By ANDREW JACKSON 


P-esident of the United States 1829-1837 
‘hie We have it constantly be- 
SPENDING THE fore our eyes that professions 
of superior zeal in the cause 
of internal improvement and 
a disposition to lavish the 


PUBLIC FUNDS 
FOR POLITICS public funds upon objects of 
this character are daily and 


earnestly put forth by aspirants to power as constitut- 
ing the highest claims to the confidence of the people. 
Would it be strange, under such circumstances, and in 
times of great excitement, that grants of this descrip- 
tion should find their motives in objects which may 
not accord with the public good? 

Those who have not had occasion to see and regret 
the indication of a sinister influence in these matters 
in past times have been more fortunate than myself 
in their observation of the course of public affairs.... 

% K % %~ 


In the regulations which 


LIMITATIONS Congress may prescribe re- 
specting the custody of the 
ON AUTHORITY public moneys it is desirable 
that as little discretion as 
OF EXECUTIVE 


may be deemed consistent 

with their safekeeping should 
be given to executive agents. No one can be more 
deeply impressed than I am with the soundness of the 
doctrine which restrains and limits, by specific pro- 
visions, executive discretion, as far as it can be done 
consistently with the preservation of its constitu- 
tional eharacter. In respect to the control over the 
public money this doctrine is peculiarly appli- 
cable. .. 

The duty of the Legislature to define by clear 
and positive enactments, the nature and extent of the 
action which it belongs to the Executive to superin- 
tend springs out of a policy analogous to that which 
enjoins upon all the branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment an abstinence from the exercise of powers not 
clearly granted.... 

The same rule of action should make the President 
ever anxious to avoid the exercise of any discretionary 
authority which can be regulated by Congress. The 
biases which may operate upon him will not be so 
likely to extend to the representatives of the people 
in that body. In my former messages to Congress I 
have repeatedly urged the propriety of lessening the 
discretionary authority lodged in the various depart- 
ments. 


EQUAL LOADS 


%* * 

The shortest reflection 
must satisfy everyone that 
to require the people to pay 
taxes to the Government 
merely that they may be 


INTENDED FOR 
THE STATES ed —_ ee is rues 


ests of the country, and no system which produces such 
a result can be expected to receive the public counte- 
nance. ...A distribution to the people is impracticable 
and unjust. ... It would be taking one man’s prop- 
erty and giving it to another. ... We know that they 
contribute unequally, and a rule, therefore, that would 
d'stribute to them equally would be liable to all the 
objections which apply to the principle of an equal di- 
vision of property. To make the General Government 
the instrument of carrying this odious principle into 
effect would be at once to destroy the means of its 
usefulness and change the character designed for it by 
the framers of the Constitution. ... 

It was certainly the intention of that provision of the 
Constitution which declares that “all duties, imposts 
and excises” shall “be uniform throughout the United 
States” to make the burdens of taxation fall equally on 














Just 100 YEARS AGO 


Advice of Andrew Jackson in 1836 Was Against Enlargement of Powers of Federal Govern. 


ment and of the Executive and in Favor of Amending the Constitution Rather 


Than Warping It by “Overstrained Constructions’ 


the people in whatever State of the Union they may 
reside. But what would be the value of such a uniform 
rule if the moneys raised by it could be immediately re- 
turned by a different one which will give to the people 
of some States much more and to those of others much 
less than their fair proportions? ... It would be easy 
to show how by the operation of such a principle the 
large States of the Union would not only have to con- 
tribute their just share toward the support of the Fed- 
eral Government, but also have to bear in some degree 
the taxes necessary to support the governments of 
their smaller sisters. 


SYSTEM NOT 


A system liable to such 
objections can never be sup- 
pesed to have been sanc- 
tioned by the framers of the 
Constitution when they con- 


SANCTIONED 
BY FOUNDERS ferred on Congress the tax- 
ing power, and I feel per- 


suaded that a mature examination of the subject will 
satisfy everyone that there are insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the operation of any plan which can be de- 
vised of collecting revenue for the purpose of distribut- 
ing it. Congress is only authorized to levy taxes “to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” 

There is no such provision as would authorize Con- 
gress to collect together the property of the country, 
under the name of revenue, for the purpose of divid- 
ing it equally or unequally among the States or the 
people. Indeed, it is not probable that such an idea 
ever occurred to the States when they adopted the 
Constitution. But however this may be, the only safe 
rule for us in interpreting the powers granted to the 
Federal Government is to regard the absence of ex- 
press authority to touch a subject so important and 
delicate as this is as equivalent to a prohibition. 

All will admit that the simplicity and economy of 
the State governments mainly depend on the fact that 
money has to be supplied to support them by the 
same men, or their agents, who vote it away in ap- 
propriations. Hence, when there are extravagant and 
wasteful appropriations there must be a corresponding 
increase of taxes, and the people, becoming awakened, 
will necessarily scrutinize the character of measures 
which thus increase their burdens. 

By the watchful cye of self-interest the agents of the 
people in the State Governments are repressed and 
kept within the limits of a just economy. But if the 
necessitv of levying the taxes be taken from those who 
make the appropriations and thrown upon a more dis- 
tant and less responsible set of public agents, who 
have power to approach the people by an indirect and 
stealthy taxation, there is reason to fear that prodigal- 
ity will soon supersede those characteristics which 
have thus far made us look with so much pride and 
confidence to the State governments as the mainstay 


of our Union and liberties. ... 
The State legislatures, in- 


BAD EFFECT OF stead of studying to restrict 
their State expenditures to 
THE POLICY ONthe smallest possible sum, 
will claim credit for their 
LEGISLATURES 


profusion, and harass the 

General Government for in- 
creased supplies. Practically there would soon be but 
one taxing power, and that vested in a body of men 
far removed from the people, in which the farming 
and mechanic interests would scarcely be represented. 
The States would gradually lose their purity as well 
as their independence; they would not dare to mur- 
mur at the proceedings of the General Government, 
lest they should lose their supplies; all would be 
merged in a practical consolidation, cemented by 
widespread corruption, which could only be eradi- 
cated by one of those bloody revolutions which occa- 
sionally overthrow the despotic systems of the Old 
World.... 

The safest and simplest mode of obviating all the 
difficulties which have been mentioned is to collect 
only revenue enough to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and let the people keep the balance of their prop- 
erty in their own hands, to be used for their own 
profit. Each State will then support its own govern- 
ment and contribute its due share toward the support 
of the General Government. 

* * * * * ke x 


BIG NATIONAL 


The experience of other 
nations admonishes us to 
hasten the extinguishment 
of the public debt. . . . No 
political maxim is better es- 


DEBT A PERIL 
FOR COUNTRY apn Mega that wach 


expenditure of money is the parent of profligacy, 
and that no people can hope to perpetrate their 
liberties who long acquiesce in a policy which taxes 
them for objects not necessary to the legitimate and 
real wants of their Government. 

Flattering as is ‘he condition of our country at the 
present period, because of its unexampled advance in 
all steps of social and political improvement, it can not 
be disguised that there is a lurking danger already 
apparent in the neglect of this warning truth, and that 
the time has arrived when the representatives of the 
people should be employed in devising some more 
appropriate remedy than now exists to avert it. 
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WORKERS ARE 


The progress of an ex- 
pansion, or rather a depre- 
ciation, of the currency by 
excessive bank issues is al- 
ways attended by a loss to 


HIT HARDEST 
BY INFLATION the laboring classes. This 
portion of the community 


have neither time nor opportunity to watch the ebbs 
and flows of the money market. 

Engaged from day .c day in their useful toils, they 
do not perceive that although their wages are nom- 
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inally the same, or even somewhat higher, they are 
greatly reduced in fact by the rapid increase of a spuri- 
ous currency, which, as it appears to make money 
abound, they are at first inclined to consider a blessing. 

It is not so with the speculator, by whom this 
operation is better understood, and is made to con- 
tribute to his advantage. It is not until the prices of 
the necessaries of life become so dear that the laboring 
classes can not supply their wants out of their wages 
that the wages rise and gradually reach a justly pro- 
portoned rate to that of the products of their labor. 

When thus, by the depreciation in consequence of 
the quantity of paper in circulation, wages as well as 
prices become exorbitant, it is soon found that the 
‘vhole effect of the adulteration i: - -¢7 -> home 
industry for the benefit of the countries where gold 
and silver circulate and maintain uniformity and 
moderation in prices. It is then perceived that the 
enhancement of the price of land and labor produces 
a corresponding increase in the price of products 
until these products do not sustain a competition 
with similar ones in other countries, and thus both 
manufactured and agricultural productions cease to 
bear exportation from the country of the spurious 
currency, because they can not be sold for cost. 

This is the process py which specie is banished 
by the paper of the banks. Their vaults are soon 
exhausted to pay for foreign commodities. The next 
step is a stoppage of specie payment—a total degrada- 
tion of paper as a currency—unusual depression of 
prices, the ruin of debtors, and the accumulation of 
property in the hands of creditors and cautious cap- 
italists. 

ye At 2 6 2 
PRESERVATION My experience in public 
concerns and the observa- 
tion of a life somewhat 
advanced confirm the opin- 
ions long since imbibed by 


OF RIGHTS OF 
THE STATES poo P mae = destruction a 


annihilation of their control over the local concerns of 
the people would lead directly to revolution and an- 
archy, and finally to despotism and military domina- 
tion. 

In proportion, therefore, as the General Govern- 
ment encroaches upon the rights of the States, in the 


same proportion does it impair its own power and de- 

tract from its ability to fulfill the purposes of its crea- 

tion. Solemnly impressed with these considerations, 
my countrymen will ever find me ready to exercise my 
constitutional powers in arresting measures which 
may directly or indirectly encroach upon the rights of 
the States or tend to consolidate all political power in 
the General Government. 

* *£ * * * *& & 

WISE CHECKS We are in no danger 
from violations of the Con- 
stitution by which en- 

ON UNLIMITED croachments are made upon 
the personal rights of the 

USE OF POWER citizen. The sentence of 
condemnation long since 

pronounced by the American people upon acts of that 
character will, I doubt not, continue to prove as salu- 
tary in its effects as it is irreversible in its nature. But 
against the dangers of unconstitutional acts which, in- 
stead of menacing the vengeance of offended author- 
ity, proffer local advantages and bring in their train 
the patronage of the Government, we are, I fear, not 
so safe. 

To suppose that because our Government has been 
instituted for the benefit of the people it must there- 
fore have the power to do whatever may seem to con- 
duce to the public good is an error into which even 
honest minds are too apt to fall. 

In yielding themselves to this fallacy they overlook 
the great considerations in which the Federal Con- 
stitution was founded. They forget that in conse- 
quence of the conceded diversities in the interest and 
condition of the different States it was foreseen at the 
period of its adoption that although a particular meas- 
ure of the Government might be beneficial and proper 
in one State it might be the reverse in another; that 
it was for this reason the States would not consent 
to make a grant to the Federal Government of the 
general and usual powers of government, but of 
such only as were specifically enumerated, and 
the probable effects of which they could, as they 
thought, safely anticipate; and they forget also the 
paramount obligation of all to abide by the compact 
then so solemnly and, as it was hoped, so firmly es- 
tablished. 


* ¢&£& @ 2 * *& 

It is well known that there 
TENDENCY TO have always been those 
amongst us who wish to en- 
large the powers of the 
General Government, and 


OVERSTEP THE 
BASIC BOUNDS Se en aa y 


tendency on the part of this Government to overstep 
the boundaries marked out for it by the Constitution. 

Its legitimate authority is abundantly sufficient for 
all the purposes for which it was created, and its 
powers being expressly enumerated, there can be no 
justification for claiming anything beyond them. 

Every attempt to exercise power beyond these limits 
should be promptly and firmly opposed, for one evil 
example will lead to other measures still more mis- 
chievous; and if the principle of constructive powers 
or supposed advantages or temporary circumstances 
shall ever be permitted to justify the assumption of a 
power not given by the Constitution, the General 
Government will before long absorb all the powers of 
legislation, and you will have in effect but one con- 
solidated government. 

From the extent of our country, its diversified in- 
terests, different pursuits, and different habits, it is 
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too obvious for argument that a single consolidated 
government would be wholly inadequate to watch over 
and protect its interests; and every friend of our free 
institutions should be always prepared to maintain 
unimpaired and in full vigor the rights and sovereignty 
of the States and to confine the action of the General 
Government strictly to the sphere of its appropriate 
duties. 

* * 


NEED TO RESIST We should recollect that 
that instrument [the Con- 

stitution] provides within 
CENTRALIZING itself the mode of its amend- 

ment, and that there is, 
USURPATION therefore, no excuse for the 

assumption of doubtful pow- 
ers by the General Government. If those which are 
clearly granted shall be found incompetent to the ends 
of its creation, it can at any time apply for their en- 
largement; and there is no probability that such an 
application, if founded on the public interest, will ever 
be refused. 

If the propriety of the proposed grant be not suf- 
ficiently apparent to command the assent of three- 
fourths of the States, the best possible reason why the 
power should not be assumed on doubtful authority 
is afforded; for if more than one-fourth of the States 
are unwilling to make the grant its exercise will be 
productive of discontents which will far overbalance 
any advantages that could be derived from it. All 
must admit that there is nothing so worthy of con- 
stant solicitude of this Government as the harmony 
and union of the people.... 

We should bear constantly in mind the fact that 
the considerations which induced the framers of the 
Constitution to withhold from the General Govern- 
ment the power to regulate the great masses of the 
business and concerns of the people have been fully 
justified by experience, and that it can not now be 
doubted that the genius of all our institutions pre- 
scribes simplicity and economy as the characteristics 
of the reform which is yet to be effected in the pres- 
ent the future execution of the functions bestowed 
upon us by the Constitution. 

Limited to a general superintending power to main- 
tain peace at home and abroad, and to prescribe laws 
on a few subjects of general interest not calculated to 
restrict human liberty, but to enforce human rights, 
this Government will find its strength and its glory in 
the faithful discharge of these plain and simple 
duties. 


+ ee *} a es 
When an honest observ- 
ance of constitutional com- 


ORDERLY WAY : 
TO AMEND THE from communities ike ours 
CONSTITUTION cisewhere, and the cause i 


elsewhere, and the cause in 

which there has been so 
much martyrdom, and from which so much was ex- 
pected by the friends of liberty, may be abandoned, 
and the degrading truth that man is unfit for self-gov- 
ernment admitted. And this will be the case if ex- 
pediency be made a rule of construction in interpret- 
ing the Constitution. Power in no government could 
desire a better shield for the insidious advances which 
it is ever ready to make upon the checks that are de- 
signed to restrain its action. ... 

In no government are appeals to the source of 
power in cases of real doubt more suitable than in 
ours. No good motive can be assigned for the ex- 
ercise of power by the constituted authorities, while 
those for whose benefit it is to be exercised have not 
conferred it and may not be willing .to confer it.... 

The difficulty ana supposed impracticability of ob- 
taining an amendment of the Constitution in this re- 
spect is, I firmly believe, in a great degree unfounded. 
The time has never yet been when the patriotism and 
intelligence of the American people were not fully 
equal to the greatest exigency, and it never will when 
the subject calling forth their interposition is plainly 
presented to them. 

* * * * * * * 


PRINCIPLE OF 


Upon this country more 
than any other has, in the 
providence of God, been cast 
the special guardianship of 
the great principle of adher- 


THE DIVISION 
OF POWERS ence to written constitu- 
tions. If it fail here, all 


hope in regard to it will be extinguished. That this 
was intended to be a government of limited and spe- 
cific, and not general powers must be admitted by all, 
and it is our duty to preserve for it the character in- 
tended by its framers. 

If experience points out the necessity for an en- 
largement of these powers, let us apply for it to 
those for whose benefit it is to be exercised, and not 
undermine the whole system by a resort to over- 
strained construction. 

The scheme has worked well. It has exceeded the 
hopes of those who devised it, and become an object 
of admiration to the world. We are responsible to 
our couutry and to the glorious cause of self-govern- 
ment for the preservation of so great a good. 

The great mass of legislation relating to our in- 
ternal affairs was intended to be left where the Fed- 
eral Convention found it—in the State governments. 
Nothing is clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly 
indebted for the success of the Constitution under 
which we are now acting to the watchful and auxiliary 
operation of the State authorities. This is not the 
reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deeply 
rooted convictions of my mind. 

I can not, therefore, too strongly or too earnestly 
for my own sense of its importance, warn you against 
all encroachments upon the legitimate sphere of State 
sovereignty. Sustained by its healthful and invigor- 
ating influence the Federal system can never fall. 
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